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N the last two or three years the publishers of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica have advertised through this 
Agency to the extent of about Two Million Dollars. 


Mr..H. E. Hooper, President of the Britannica, has 
been impressed with some things about us. In a letter 
which he wrote to someone—it wasn’t written to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and it wasn’t intended to be seen by 
us—he said this: 


The first recommendation that I would give Messrs. 
N. W. Ayer & Son is that they are absolutely honest, and 
by that I mean that they will not recommend an advertis- 
ing medium in order to get their commission. They have 
no interest in any particular publication in thé entire United 
States in which it would be more to their interest than their 
clients’ to advertise. If they advise you to advertise your 
products in any medium you may rest assured that they 
mean that it is to your interest to do so. That to me is 
one of the strongest features connected with an advertising 
agency.” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New Yorx Boston CHICAGO 
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Uncle Sam Says: 
The Farmers’ 1917 CROP income is 


15 Billion Dollars 


an average of $2307.00 per farm 


But there are poor farmers, 
farmers with moderate incomes, 
and rich farmers. 


The poor farmers are in the 
majority. They will make not 
over half the average income, but 
most of them less. 


INK 


The farmers with moderate in- 
comes are fewer in number, most 
of whom will have an income of 
less than the average. 


The rich farmers constitute the 
minority, their income will tower 
above the average. 


The success of these men with big incomes has been closely 


associated with THE 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, be- 


cause they are edited by the most able agricultural scientists 


in America. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS cover— 


THE STANDARD FARM MARKET 
(1,045,000 farm homes) 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Establiched 1841 


Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 


Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Farmer, St. 
i yoblished 1882 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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How the Pullman Company Feels 
After One Year As an Advertiser 


Thoroughly Satisfied with Results, Is Continuing Its Campaign, with New 
Selling Motif Introduced—War Economy Aided in Adver- 
tising to Keep Sleeping Cars Well Filled 


Based on an Interview by C. R. Johnson with 


Clive Runnells 


Vice-President, The Pullman Company, Chicago 


VENTS are steadily proving 

that it is a very short-sighted 
business man who will dare any 
more to say, “My product is not 
advertised and never can be.” Of 
recent years not a few “impossi- 
ble to advertise” products have 
broken into the ranks of the ad- 
vertisers and have stayed there; 
and it is not unlikely that this 
process will be quickened by the 
back-action of the war upon 
American business conditions. 
Among these one-time non-adver- 
tisers who are to-day occupying 
the limelight, no account has 
caused so much comment and in- 
terest as that of the Pullman 
Company, which for the past year 
has been using advertising 
steadily. 

Several months before this ac- 
count started, Printers’ INK pub- 
lished an editorial on great cor- 
porations of the country which 
could advertise, but were not then 
doing so. “We are curious to 
know,” said this editorial, “wheth- 
er the following concerns have 
ever considered advertising in 
this light, as a constantly appre- 
ciating good-will investment. Also, 
how many of these concerns will 
be found in the advertising col- 
umns in a conspicuous way with- 
in the next year or two. 


Table of Contents on Page 166 


Authorized 

Capitalization 

The Pullman Company ....$120,000,000 

Central Leather Company.. 80,000,000 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation 

mpeny CROCE... « 6:0:5:0 26,557,950 

Presse Steel Car Company. 25,000,000 
Industrial Alcohol 


‘eee ee tialgleuniareteiecasier 18,000,000 
American Beet Sugar Com- 

DONE baie esccsaees caaen 20,000,000 
American Ice Securities 

Company (stock)........ 20,000,000 


General Asphalt Company.. 31,000,000 
Diamond Match Company.. 18,000,000 

“That these companies can ad- 
vertise profitably, we are certain,” 
the editorial continued. “We do 
not, however, pretend to hold the 
touchstone in our pockets. The 
significant factor of the day is 
that, instead of ‘Why should we 
advertise?’ the question is getting 
to be, ‘How can we advertise?’ 
Other concerns of similar finan- 
cial calibre, such as the Standard 
Oil Company, the General Chemi- 
cal Company, and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, were for many years re- 
garded as hopeless advertising 
prospects, but have solved the 
problem as applied to their own 
particular cases.” 

The initial campaign of the 
Pullman Company, which ap- 
peared a few months after the 
publication of this editorial, has 
already been described in Print- 
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ers’ Ink. It was designed large- 
ly to correct some outstanding 
misconceptions of Pullman serv- 
ice, and to show the public that 
instead of being a grasping mo- 
nopoly as some people were in- 
clined to believe, it was in reality 
just as much concerned with the 
quality of its “product”—Pullman 
service—as is any other manu- 
facturer. That the campaign suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing its pur- 
pose is evidenced, so the Pullman 
Company believes, by the great 


The Next Time You Travel 
Go on a Pullman Car an 


The extra cost is very little, and you'll get miuch more pleasure, 
rest and comfort than ‘in an ordinary car. Everything provided 
is included in the cost of your Pullman ticket. 

On a Pullman you can undress and sleep as comfortably as in 

The Pullman porter makes up the berths and 
takes care of the car, and will personally see that you are made 


your own be: 


comfortable throughout the trip. 


No effort is spared to make the Pullman car as strong as pos 


sible, thus adding to luxury the utmost safet 


If you wish to economize you'll find the upper berth will give 


you equal comfort at less cost. 


Why not go on a Pullman car the next time you travel? You 


can get a ucket at the station or on the train 
We have an interesting 


Service.” Write for your free copy and address Department 2A. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


COPY TO PERSUADE THE FARMER TO TRAVEL 


number of comments made by in- 
dividuals among the traveling 
public, both in letters (of which 
very many have been received), 
and by word of mouth. But 
this year the company has laid 
out an even more ambitious pro- 
gramme. In place of a strictly 
institutional campaign, advertis 
ing which has a decided selling 
edge is being employed with the 
deliberate intention of overcom- 
ing war-time obstacles, filling 
empty berths, and as a by-product, 


illustrated booklet, “How to Use Pullman 


INK 


continuing the good-will so effec- 
tively started last year. In par- 
ticular an effort is being made to 
create more business among farm- 
ers who are to-day more opulent 
than ever before, and yet still 
cling somewhat to the custom of 
breaking their journey at the close 
of day and spending the night in 
a hotel, instead of saving time 
and spending approximately the 
same sum of money by purchas- 
ing a Pullman berth. A cam- 
paign is just starting in agricul- 
tural publications, de- 
signed to accomplish 
this end. 
As-an example of 

“unadvertisable” 
business advertised, 
as well as a war-time 
advertiser with an in- 
creased appropriation 
and vigorous present 
policy, then the Pull- 
man Company should 
have the keenest in- 
terest to advertisers 
just now. PRINTERS’ 
INK recently sent a 
representative to call 
upon Clive Runnells, 
vice-president of the 
Pullman Company, 
and learn just how 
this “war-baby” among 
advertisers feels about 
the work it has done 
and is doing. Does the 
Pullman Company be- 
lieve it is getting 
value received? 

Most emphatically, 
ves. “The success of 
any business,” said 
Mr. Runnells, “is the 
strongest reason why 
that business should advertise— 
and this is true whether the busi- 
ness has been built through years 
of patient combatting of competi- 
tion, or enjoys a monopoly in its 
field. To assert that advertising is 
unnecessary just because a busi- 
ness is paying dividends now, is 
simply to argue that no one need 

ncern himself about future 
earning power if the business is 
doing ‘pretty well’ at present. 

“The first advertising done by 
our company was designed to cor- 
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GILT 
ADVERTISERS 


When your banker calls a bond 
gilt edge you feel safe in buyingit. 


PAR 
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Gases 
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He has given it “a good recom- 
mendation.” You know it’s a 
sound investment.. 


When The Christian Herald 
calls its advertisers gilt edge 
you can have equal confidence. 
Our recommendation is your pro- 
tection. 

Only gilt edge advertisers can offer their 
goods over The Christian Herald 
counter—only gilt edge products pass 
current here 


Not one of our subscribers can lose a single 
dollar by investing in the gilt edge 
merchandise advertised in our columns. 


Through weekly advertisements like the 
above—only larger—we show our readers 
how safely and satisfactorily they may do 
business with our advertisers. You are 
sharing in this responsive market when 
your copy is in the 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


74% Circulation in towns under 10,000 
Bible House New York 
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rect some outstanding miscon- 
ceptions of Pullman service; and 
it succeeded in its purpose, as is 
shown, I think, by the great num- 
ber of letters we have received, 
and the widespread comment that 
has been heard. But even more 
than this .immediate benefit, we 
were looking to the solution, 
through advertising, of the prob- 
lems of the future. In these 
times of socialistic tendencies, 
the successful corporation that 
holds itself aloof, is looked upon 
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ADVERTISING TO CREATE INTEREST IN THE COMPANY 


by the public with suspicion. In 
many instances, harmful legisla- 
tion may be encouraged by a sus- 
picious attitude on the part of the 
people. On the other hand, how- 
ever, where the people have been 
taken into confidence, public spirit 
becomes friendly and appreciative 
of the services of the institution.” 

Reaching across the broad top 
of his desk, Mr. Runnells picked 
up a thumb-worn copy of Print- 
ERS’ INK, and turned to an article 
by N. C. Kingsbury, vice-presi- 


dent of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, explain- 
ing how in spite of the company’s 
efforts to keep the advertising 
copy non-commercial, the adver- 
tising was producing an increas- 
ing volume of new business. 

“This,” indicated Mr. Runnells, 
“is the most tangible evidence 
that I can point to that consistent 
good-will advertising is a con- 
stantly appreciating investment. 
In many respects the problems of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
are similar to our 
own. For example, 
the Pullman Com- 
is a national organi- 
zation with 20,000 
employees scattered 
over a broad terri- 
tory. Our service to 
the traveling public 
is distributed and can 
not be scrutinized as 
closely as though it 
were a local organiza- 
tion. On this account, 
isolated instances and 
complaints may some- 
times be accepted as 
representative of in- 
stitutional service. 
This, however, is au- 
tomatically checked 
by our advertising. 
Instead of trying to 
observe standards, the 
advertising provides 
an incentive for con- 
stantly improving 
them as well as pro- 
moting a greater ap- 
preciation on the part 
of the traveling 
public.” 

The relations of the public 
with the Pullman Company are 
unusually intricate and compli- 
cated, for the reason that the 
number of potential travelers is, 
of course, almost the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. When 
you are operating 7,500 cars on 
137 railroads, and selling tickets 
in 2,950 offices, the question of 
how you are to maintain public 
good will becomes a very vital 
one for a corporation with a 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Of Interest to 
Advertisers 


Careful investigation among small town 
merchants reveals a surprisingly small 
percentage of sales on Trade Marked 
Merchandise. 


This condition applies not only to mer- 
chandise of occasional sale but also to 
such staple commoditiesas Cereals, Flour, 


Coffee, Crackers, Gelatines, Chocolates, 
Laundry Soap and Cleansers. 


The American W oman offers to man~ 
ufacturers in these, as well as in many 
other lines, a channel through which 
may be reached the 500,000 prosperous 
homes of its subscribers. This is a 
market which you cannot afford to 
overlook. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W. H. McCURDY, Mer. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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The Character 
Decides the Style 
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Actual photographs used for The private coffee of the 
their convincing testimony to | Rae? coffee merchants. 
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facts which seem incredible. at 





treatment in keeping. Name, 

package, illustrations and 

text —— a this in 
mind. 
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THERMOID BRAKE LINING 
Striking test. The superiority 
Kayser ITALIAN SILK UNDERWEAR not apparent in the product itself 
Educating new markets. The leader established by showing severe 
in the fleld doing the pioneer work. tests in actual use. 
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of the Message 
of the Copy 
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Five shots quick with 
ma caer terrific punch behind them i 
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GrvuENn VERITHIN Wasen aes ern 
poe os | ee hog Featuring a ania of 
product, at the same time creat- atau ieee i ee 
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ng Dride of ownerstiip enced hunter; educating the pros- 
pect by suggesting the lure of the 
open. 
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Selling the product by showing oe 
Wirbne senha a Woopsury’s Faoiat Soap 
A Skin You Love to Touch 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
Hoston Chicago Detroit Cincinnati 














































Advertised Business in War Time 





Discussed By A. N. A. 


Eighth Annual Convention of National Advertisers, Held Last Week in 


New York City, 


Welcomes News of Governmental Accept- 


ance of Co-operation of Advertising Men—L. B. 


Jones, of Kodak Co., 


OW advertised businesses are 

being affected by the war, 
was the subject of greatest inter- 
est at the eighth annual convention 
of the Association of National 
Advertisers, held at the Hotel 
3iltmore, New York City, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday of 
last week Second only to this 
problem in interest among the 
members was the matter of bet- 
ter mobilization of the forces of 
advertising for aiding the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the 
war, which will be made possible 
through the organization of a di- 
vision of advertising in the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, 
headed by George Creel. The con- 
vention closed with the election 
of L. B. Jones, advertising man- 
ager of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
as president, and the re-election 
of Edward S. Babcox, of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., as 
vice-president, and John Sullivan 
as secretary. 

What the war is doing to ad- 
vertising was a subject discussed 
in much of the formal pro- 
gramme, and was the prevailing 
topic in the informal gatherings 
of members in the corridors of 
the hotel. There was’an encour- 
aging lack of pessimism among 
the men who expressed opinions, 
though naturally, with develop- 
ments in the national war situa- 
tion coming so rapidly, few 
wanted to go on record as pre- 
dicting positively what their firms 
would be doing a year from now. 
However, there seemed to be a 
decided majority holding the opin- 
ion that advertising appropria- 
tions will be at least as large in 
1918 as this year, though some 
men did not feel that they are apt 
to be increased. As one advertis- 
ing manager for a great national 
account put it: “All business— 


including the makers of adver- 
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Is New President 


tised goods—is at present going 
rather cautiously, while we find 
out just what the Government 
requires of us, and how we can 
best give our services to the na- 
tion. But we are not down- 
hearted about the situation.” A 
strong note of patriotic willing- 
ness to do whatever the Govern- 
ment finds necessary, ran through 
all the sessions and was reflected 
in the remarks of many speakers. 

The better mobilization of ad- 
vertising men for aiding the Gov- 
ernment was announced at the 
banquet Wednesday _ evening. 
President A. C. Reiley, of the 
Remington Typewriter Co., who 
presided, introduced Carl Byoir, 
a volunteer worker on Mr. Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information, 
at Washington, and formerly an 
advertising man employed by the 
Hearst periodicals. Mr. Byoir 
explained the government’s deci- 
sion to create a definite division 
of advertising in the Committee 
on Public Information, which 
should centralize and unify the 
various advertising problems of 
the government in connection 
with the Liberty Loan flotations, 
the Food and Fuel Administra- 
tions, etc. The impetus for this 
action seems to have come from 
the suggestion made by Mrs. Eula 
McClary, a special writer, that 
all national advertising for the 
month of March, 1918, should 
carry a specially patriotic appeal 
It was decided that this sugges 
tion, excellent though it is, ought 
to be broadened into a permanent 
plan for utilizing the resources o! 
advertising, not merely next 
March, but throughout the war 
This will be brought about by th« 
creation of.a committee to work 
under Mr. Creel, and which wil! 
contain representatives from th: 
A, N. A, the A. A. A. Ajo 
A. N. P. A., the Periodical Pub 
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EXPERIENCE 


A prominent Manufacturing concern, whose advertising appears 
in more than 60 trade publications, gives the following analysis 


of the results of an expenditure of $150.00 a year in Thomas’ 
Register. 


Orders actually executed, Delivered and Billed $8382.57 
Ss (Cost of advertising, less than 2% of actual sales.) 





Business offered for consideration—but not closed, 
(in addition to above), approximately .. $80,000.00 


(a (Cost of advertising, less than 1'5% of above.) 


The name of this concern together with their compete analysis of results will 
be sent upon application. That the average returns from advertising in this 
Register must be exceptionally high is indicated by the facts that more than 907% 
of its advertisers renew and that the average increase in the total amount has 
exceeded 50% annually during the past three years. 





MEMBER A. B. C. 





HE only publication that 

many of the largest buyers 

in the United States and 
abroad ever use to find sources 
of supply. They buy this 
Register for the sole purpose 
of saving the time and trouble 
of looking elsewhere. 


Number of users—Over 12,000 
(more than 99% paid circulation). 





Importance of users— 
Their aggregate capital exceeds 
$16,000,000,000, equivalent in 

a this respect to 160,000 sub- 
HE “ae work that”instantly scribers of $100,000 each. 


furnishes a complete list of 


the Manufacturers and _ pri- ie ° : 
ary sources of supply for any C0St—for only one insertion a 


conceivable article, or kind of year, but brings continuous re- 
irticle, more than 70,000. Pub- 
Iv ned once a year. Used thous. turns for one, two and three years 


ds of times each day by pur- thereafter. It brings the highest 
casing Agents, Foremen, Super- : os 

i endents and others having to class of Inquires at the lowest 
< with ordering or specifying cost per inquiry. 

a ertising therein reaches the 
ri \t man at the right time. 


| \omasPublishing Company, 129- 135 Lafayettest.,New Y York City 


B STON; CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
\llston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California "St. - acne "Approach 



































































lishers’ Association, and other or- 
ganizations. The details have na- 
turally not yet been worked out. 
The committee which will repre- 
sent the A. N. A. includes O. C. 
Harn, of the National Lead Co., 
New York, chairman; Geo. W. 
Hopkins, of the Columbia Graph- 
ophone Co., New York; Edward 
Hungerford, of Wells Fargo & 
Co., New York, and President L. 
>. Jones. 

“Much enthusiasm was created 
when Mr. Byoir read a telegram 
from President Wilson to the 
members of the A. N. A. “Mr. 
Creel, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Information, has 
told me,” wrote the President, “of 
the generous mobilization of the 
advertising forces of the nation 
in support of the effort of the 
Government to inform public 
opinion properly and adequately. 

“America asks nothing for her- 
self that she does not ask for the 
rest of the world. Our devotion 
to great principles is not stained 
by any selfishness. This purity of 
purpose commands absolute open- 


ness in every approach to our 
people and the peoples of the 
world. The great advertising 


bodies constitute a medium pecu- 
liarly fitted to make a frank 
presentation of America’s mean- 
ing and purpose in an hour when 
full understanding is so necessary 
to success. I accept your services 
with gratitude and deepest appre- 
ciation.” To which the convention 
replied next day by telegraph: 

“The Association of National 
Advertisers in annual convention 
acknowledges with enthusiasm 
and a deep sense of responsibility 
your telegraphic acceptance of our 
service to aid the Government in 
enlightening public opinion on the 
vital issues of the war. We again 
pledge to you the wide experience 
of the 268 leading national adver 
tisers in doing whatever you wish 
us to do to aid the purpose of the 
Government in execution of any 
or all of its publicity and adver- 
tising plans, which are so essen- 
tial to ultimate victory and en- 
during peace.” 


The enthusiasm with which the 
President’s message was received 
at the Wednesday evening ban- 
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quet, was a fitting climax to an 
occasion marked by a deep spirit 
of patriotism. The three speak- 
ers, Hon Theodore E. Burton. 
former U. S. Senator from Ohio; 
George Haven Putnam, the pub- 
lisher, and Stephane Lauzanne, 
editor of Le Matin, Paris, were 
interrupted again and again with 
salvoes of applause. 

The general sessions of the con- 
vention were on.a strictly “brass 
tacks” basis, as is usual in meet- 
ings of the A. N They were 
open only to the members of the 
association, and none of the 
papers are permitted to be made 
public until after they have been 
sent to the members. ~ The pro 
gramme was as follows: 

Wednesday, December 5. President’s 
Annual Report; Secretary-Treasurer’s 
Annual Reports; ‘‘The A. N. A. and the 
Movement for Circulation Audit Stand 
ards,” General Survey by President 
Reiley; The A. N. A. Organization’s 
Outlook on the Situation, by Secretar) 


Sullivan. “Shall We _ Establish an 
A. N. A. Film Bureau?” George Frank 
Lord, manager, advertising division, F 
[. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and chai: 


man, Film Advertising Committee. 


“BUSINESS AND THE WAR” 


“War and Advertising,” Edwar 
Hungerford, advertising manager, Well- 
Fargo & Co. “Possible Readjustment: 
in Business Based on Experiences i: 
Great Britain,” F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson 
sales manager, Welch te uice Co. 

Wednesday Evening, 7 o'clock. An 
uual Dinner of Association. 

Thursday, December 6. ‘‘Investigat 
ing the Market—Getting the Data About 
the Market Preliminary to Preparing 
he Advertising Campaign.” First pape: 
Truman A. DeWeese, director of pub 


licity, the Shredded Wheat Co.; secon: 
paper, Frederick W. Nash, manager 
food department, General Chemica 
Company; third paper, R. A. Holmes 
manager, Ss and sales, thi 
Crofut & Knapp 


Divisional Canelecene and Meetings 
separate rooms. 
“‘BUSINESS AND THE WAR” 
“The Liberty Loans and Business 
O. C. Harn, advertising manager, N 
tional Lead Company; “Copy That | 
and Isn’t,’ Tim Thrift, advertisit 
manager, American Multigraph Sal 
Company; “The Standards of Profitab! 
Advertising,” George French, edito 
The Advertising News. “Export A 
ae and Selling.’”’ Leader. Dav 
Brown. manager export division, a 
met 3 department, the Goodyear Ti 
und Rubber Company. 
Friday, December 7. 
“FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING” 


‘What Progress Has Been Made 
1917 in Elimination of Fraudulent A 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Automobile, Bicycle and Accessory Advertising draws 
a big, profitable response from the family circulation of 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


—because the family is the biggest market for these 
products. The only kind of circulation The Companion 
has is family circulation. The amount of Automobile, 
Bicycle and Accessory Advertising published in The 
Companion has steadily increased. In 1917 it is 


Twice As Much 


as that published in 1915. These families are the big- 
gest market for your product also. You should reach 
them through The Companion. 


Perry Mason Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office Chicago Office 
10 Flatiron Building 122 South Michigan Boulevard 
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Pocket-books! cheer up! 


ERVE H-O Oatmeal. Make 
your purse and your family glad. 


For one package of H-O makes. 
30 dishes of the most delicious oat- 
meal that ever put cheer into the 
morning meal. 


And H-O has more energy-value 
than meat, eggs or other such foods. 
And costs a fraction as much. 


Further: 20 minutes on your 
kitchen stove finds H-O deliciously 
id thorough! oked. h 
“H.O” BREAD and thoroug’ y co ked Of no other 
. oatmeal can this be said because no 
2% cups H-O Oatmeal. Pour 24% 
cups boiling water over same; let no other oatmeal is steam-cooked 2 


stand 1 or 1% hours. Then add hours at the mill. 

small cake yeast dissolved in 4 cup 

lukewarm water. Add 74 cup mo- Serve H-O regularly. It isa real 
lasses (may be omitted) 1 teaspoon- ce 

ful salt, 2 tablespoonfuls shortening. energy food. And it really helps to 
Stir well. Add 5 cups wheat flour save household money. See if it 
and mix well. Let raise; mold imo 

2 loaves, bake 1 hour 


Try this new Recipe 


























As advertised by 
Tue H-O Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
and Buackman-Ross Company, New York 
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On doing 2 1-2 hours’ work 


in 20 minutes 


Do you mind the time when mother 
used to put the oatmeal on the stove 
just before bedtime prayers so that 
it would be thoroughly cooked at 
breakfast time? 


The dietitians chorused a loud 
‘“amen.’’ Starchy foods, they said, 
required at least 2)4 hours cooking 
before they were ready for easy as- 
similation. 


The H-O Company has found it 
good business to relieve housewives 
of that long cooking bother. Sothey 
cook their oats at the mill—for over 
2 hours— in sealed cookers. 


The result is H-O Oatmeal—the 
only oatmeal which wife or maid 
can set on the stove at 7:15 A. M. 
and serve thoroughly cooked and de- 
licious at 7:35. 


H-O isa great help for the com- 
muter. ~ 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 


95 Madison Avenue New York 





NEXT WEEK: 
“On giving your 
wife a vacation.” 
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The manufacturer who has 
a fair distribution in cities 
of 50,000 and under has 
enough distribution to use 
the new Farm Journal 
now—for his goods are 
already on sale where 
farmers regularly trade. 


For details, and how our 
facts fit your case, consult 
any of our advertising of- 
fices, or write to us in 
Philadelphia. 
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vertising?”’ RK. L. Prather, advertising 


manager, Thomas G. Plant Co., and 


chairman Standards of Practice Com- 


mittee; “A New Slant on the Question 
of Fraudulent Advertising,” W4 A. 
Martin, Jr., manager sales and adver- 
tising department, . E. Sicher & Co.; 
Election of president, vice-president and 
board of directors; “Frau a, Adver- 


tising (resum tion a subj “— “Con- 


serving Confidence,” Lee, New 
York Tribune ; Dlcwncius coverin all 
iddresses on “Business and the War;” 
Leader, George W. Hopkins, general 
sales manager, Columbia Graphophone 
Company. 

Round Table Discussion. Subjects: 
“Direct Mail Advertising, Testimony 
on the Relative Efficiency of Different 
Kinds of Direct-by-Mail Methods’; 

“Taking Steps to Offset Any Slump 
in Business that may occur on account 
of Conditions Caused by War.” 

Constructive, not competitive 
advertising, is the only sort which 
should be utilized in war time, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hungerford, in his 
paper on “War and Advertising.” 
Advertising in war-time should 
help the public to spend its money 
intelligently, and should teach it 
the necessary economies. Attacks 
on advertising, such as were 
found in two recent advertise- 
ments_ which appeared, one in a 
New York and one in a Chicago 
newspaper, arguing that advertis- 
ing increases consumption and 
that increased consumption is not 
desirable in war-time, may best be 
met if they are forestalled by the 
production of advertising which 
is in harmony with the nation’s 
war policy. Incidentally, Mr. 
Hungerford reminded his hearers 
that advertisers have an obliga- 
tion, and a real one, to the me- 
diums which have aided them in 
huilding their business, and 
which could not survive without 
the patronage of their advertising 
columns. Recent advertising of 
‘he Autocar and the Packard Mo- 
or Car Company, as well as the 
\merican Sugar Refining Com- 
any, was mentioned by Mr. Hun- 
rerford as illustrating the sort 
f constructive war-time copy at 
vhich no one can cavil. He urged, 
icidentally, that American busi- 
ess men prepare themselves for 
he invasion, after the war, of 

‘reign markets on a tremendous 

ale so that the money may be 

irned with which to help pay 
our part of the cost of the 
ir—a cost which Mr. Hunger- 


ford stated may be as much as ten 
billions a year for twenty years, 
after the conflict is over. 

Another address which created 
deep interest among the men pres- 
ent was that of F. A. Wilson- 
Lawrenson, sales manager for the 
Welch Grape Juice Co., on “Pos- 
sible Readjustments in Business 
based on Experiences in Great 
Britain.” Mr. Lawrenson gave a 
list of 68 industries in which the 
employment of males between the 
ages of 18 and 61 is prohibited in 
the British Isles, which practical- 
ly means that these industries, 
regarded as non-essential, have 
been asked to suspend for the 
period of the war. Nevertheless. 
he said, many of these manufac- 
turers (now engaged in making 
munitions or other war materials 
under the Government’s direc- 
tion) are still advertising their 
peace-time goods so as to main- 
tain their markets against the 
close of the war. Mr. Lawren- 
son described the conditions in 
several industries which had ex- 
pected to be severely hit by the 
war, but found that their fore- 
bodings were not realized. 

President Reiley, in -his report 
of the association’s seventh year, 
took up earnestly the problems 
which have been brought about by 
the great war, and made a sstir- 
ring statement of the individual 
responsibility of the business man, 
which is brought home to every 
advertiser because of the present 
situation. “Our business interests 
are involved,” he said. “Our vital 
interest as advertising managers is 
involved. It is up to us to show 
results under conditions the like 
of which none of us have ever 
known before, and which none of 
us ever dreamed or imagined. 
These conditions have not re- 
moved our eternal obligation to 
make good. They have but in- 
tensified this obligation and have 
added to it another and higher 
obligation. Collectively, we repre- 
sent one of the largest aggrega- 
tions of business interests to be 
found in any association, and on 
these interests in the ratio of their 
importance rests the obligation to 
see the country through.” 
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In his report the secretary- 
treasurer emphasized the efficient 
reorganization of the headquar- 
ters office of the A. N. A., and 
outlined several phases of the 
service which this office offers to 
the members, in the way of in- 
formation, research investigation, 
etc. 

That market investigations cer- 
tainly are valuable, but ought to 
be governed by the laws of com- 
mon sense, might be summed up 
as the verdict of the interesting 
session devoted to this topic 
Thursday. Instances were given 
by the speakers of investigations 
which had learnedly and elabo- 
rately secured at much expense 
facts which anybody might have 
known were true without any in- 
vestigation. At the afternoon ses- 
sion on the same day, O. C. Harn, 
advertising manager of the Na- 
tional Lead Co., gave an interest- 
ing analysis of the business meth- 
ods employed in “putting over” 
the Liberty Loans. He paid sin- 
cere tribute to the valuable work 
advertising men did in connection 
with the bond sales, and was en- 


thusiastic about the new plan for 


an advertising division in Mr. 
Creel’s Committee on Public In- 
formation. 

“Copy That Is and Isn’t” was the 
somewhat enigmatical title of a 
talk by Tim Thrift, advertising 
manager of the American Multi- 
graph Co. Mr. Thrift took up the 
four “fundamentals of advertis- 
ing” laid down by Harry Tipper. 
of The Automobile: knowledge of 
audience, knowledge of subject, 
knowledge of language and sin- 
cerity of purpose, and proceeded 
to build up the “dimensions of ad- 
vertising,” telling how to go about 
it to create copy that “rings the 
bell.” 

Progress that has recently been 
made in eliminating fraudulent 
advertising was reported by R. L. 
Prather, of Thomas G. Plant Co., 
and a new method of dealing with 
fraudulent advertising was sug- 
gested by W. A. Martin, Jr., of 
D. E. Sicher & Co. Mr. Martin 
pointed out that where the copy 
is obviously dishonest, we may 
safely leave the elimination of it 


INK 


to the publications in many cases; 
but it is where the proposition is 
“on the borderline” that the pub- 
lisher is puzzled to know how to 
handle it. He suggested that com- 
mittees of authorities in various 
fields—medical, financial, etc.— 
might be enlisted to pass upon 
these doubtful cases, and let 
their rulings stand for the whole 
country. R. H. Lee, of the New 
York Tribune, discussed conserv- 
ing confidence by honest adver- 
tising. 

At the export advertising con- 
ference, David L. Brown, man- 
ager of the export division of the 
advertising department, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., aroused in- 
terest by his statement that in 
many cases export advertisers 
would save more than the cost of 
the trip if they would go to the 
countries where they are planning 
campaigns and make the best pos- 
sible rates, and secure the most 
efficient type of copy, on the spot. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED 


Special meetings were held of 
the advertisers interested in drug 
specialties, distribution through 
the dealer, automobiles and acces- 
sories, and paints and varnishes. 

In addition to the officers al- 
ready mentioned, several directors 
were chosen. Those now holding 
three-year terms are L. R. Green, 
Tuckett Tobacco Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ont.; Brainard Dyer, Alu- 
minum Casting Co., Cleveland; 
Tim Thrift, American Multigraph 
Sales Co., Cleveland; Floyd Y. 
Keeler, I. W. Lyon & Sons, New 
York City. 

One-year term—R. L. Prather, 
Thos. G. Plant Co., Boston (re- 
elected). 

The following directors hold 
over: 

O. C. Harn, National Lead Co.., 
New York; R. A. Holmes, Crofut 
& Knapp Co., New York; Edward 
Hungerford, Wells Fargo & Co 
New York; A. McDermid 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co 
Newark; Chas. E. Percy, Josep! 
& Feiss Co., Cleveland; Geo. P 
Sharpe, De Laval Separator Co 
New York; E. L. Shuey, Low: 
Bros., Dayton. 





Substitution Runs Riot When 
Goods Run Short 


Only One Thing a Manufacturer Can Do in Self-Defense When His 
Factory Is Oversold 


By a Dealer 


S HOULD a manufacturer keep 
up his advertising, even 
though he is temporarily unable 
to deliver his product? 

I have been an interested read- 
er of the material that has ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK from 
time to time in answer to this 
question. It strikes me, however, 
that one important point is missed 
every time this subject comes up. 
There is one time that a manu- 
facturer cannot afford to stop ad- 
vertising, and that is when his 
goods are off the market. The 
reason for this is obvious, or at 
least it is to me. 

But, perhaps, I have an advan- 
tage in viewing the matter that is 
not possessed by the manufactur- 
er. In my intimate, across-the- 
counter contact with customers 
every day, I get first-hand evi- 
dence of how quickly people for- 
get about a product, unless they 
are frequently reminded of it. 

When an article is on sale in 
stores, even though it may not be 
idvertised, it is impossible for the 
consumer to overlook it entirely. 
The displaying of a product by 
the dealer and his constant effort 
to sell it, keeps it before the peo- 
vle who visit his store. Once 
merchandise gets into a store it 
1as some chance to make an ap- 
cal to buyers, regardless of how 
poorly it may be pushed. But 
vhen a product is held off the 
narket, even for a short time, it 
oses this advantage. If not 
shown in stores, it has no point 
‘f contact with the public. It is 
hen of all times that the nroduct 
needs to be advertised. If it is 
iot, people will soon forget about 
t and get into the habit of buy- 
ng something else. 

There is no_ better 
on of what I am 


illustra- 
driving at 


1an the case of D. M. C. crochet 
19 


cotton. I believe this product was 
made in France. Anyway short- 
ly after the war broke out in 1914, 
I was no longer able to buy it, 
and have not had any of it in 
my store since. D. M. C. had a 
remarkable hold on the Ameri- 
can market. I handled it exclu- 
sively, finding it difficult to sell 
any competitive article. Of course, 
as soon as it became apparent that 
we could not get the French prod- 
uct, I stocked substitutes. For a 
month or two, it was impossible 
to get any customers. to accept 
anything in place of D. M. C. 
Gradually, however, one by one 
we won them over. We did ev- 
erything we could to make people 
forget that such an article as 
D. M. C. ever existed. This is 
only natural. Not being able to 
buy it, and not caring to miss the 
sales on this line, we tried to sell 
the brands that we could get. And 
we succeeded. Not seeing any- 
thing to remind them of the old 
favorite, customers finally stopped 
asking for it,,and soon got into 
the habit of using other brands. 
Now, had D. M. C. been adver- 
tised all this while, were it possi- 
ble to advertise it, our campaign 
of substitution would have been 
less easy and the product would 
find most of its old friends wait- 
ing for it when it gets back on 
the market. 


CO-OPERATIVE HELP MAY TURN TO 
OPPOSITION 


The incident visualizes this 
point: The manufacturer is bound 
to receive some co-operation from 
every retailer who has his goods. 
But he immediately loses all this 
co-operation if his products are 
withdrawn from their stores. Not 
only that, but he also incurs their 
active opposition. Not able to sell 
his goods, they immediately set in 
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to sell something else. Since the 
manufacturer has to advertise to 
help his dealers when they have 
his goods, and are helping him, 
he certainly needs advertising all 
the more when the dealers and all 
other factors are working against 
him. 

Waldes & Company, makers of 
Koh-i-noor fasteners, were quick 
to appreciate this principle. 
Though unable to make normal 
deliveries of theic product since 
the war started, they have’ kept 
up their advertising nevertheless. 
As a result, we receive calls for 
Koh-i-noors every day,  not- 
withstanding other fasteners are 
being strengly featured. The ad- 
vertising keeps people from for- 
getting about Waldes’ product, 
even though they are unable to 
buy it. 

During the last three years, 
I’ve been ogcasionally out of sev- 
eral well-known brands _ for 
weeks at a time. Oversold, the 
manufacturers were behind on 
their orders and we had to get 
along without the goods. Though 
a dealer may be out of a particu- 
lar brand, he nearly always has 
something else of the kind to of- 
fer. When he runs out of one, 
he will invariably substitute the 
other. In a few cases we may 
have permanently switched de- 
mand away from the well-known 
product, but in the vast majority 
of cases the substitution was only 
temporary. Most of these manu- 
facturers kept up their advertis- 
ing, though they were oversold. 
As a result the absence of their 
goods from stores did not allow 
competitive brands to edge in too 
strongly on demand. 

I know of one star case where 
the very opposite of this condi- 
tion prevails. A certain brand 
of candy enjoys a_ tremendous 
vogue. I had no less than fifty 
customers who came in several 
times a week for some of it, and 
any number of others who’ bought 
it less frequently. Well, for a 
few months it has been impossi- 
ble for dealers to get this candy 
regularly. We've been out of it 
over half the time. As a result 
we’ve stocked two or three addi- 


tional brands. At first, when our 
customers found that we were out 
of their favorite, they left the 
store without buying anything. 
Soon, however, many of them 
began buying the new kinds and 
liked them so well that I see they 
are now passing up the old brand 
even when we do have it in stock. 
The manufacturer of this popu- 
lar candy does not advertise, and 
is thus letting the strong hold he 
had on the market slip away from 
him, little by little. 

It is another fine example of 
the fact that the manufacturer 
can expect absolutely nothing 
from the dealer who is out of his 
goods. In an emergency of this 
kind the only way the manufac- 
turer can preserve his good will 
is to keep on advertising that he 
is still in existence. This can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. 
When a merchant’s merchandise 
is distributed every dealer he has 
is a potential center of good will. 
But if for any reason that manu- 
facturer has to get off the mar- 
ket, every one of those dealers 
systematically starts in undermin- 
ing the demand for his product 
by pushing substitutes. This is 
the only thing the retailer can do. 
By doing so he is obeying the first 
law of life—self-preservation. 


S. V. Gibson Western Manager 
of “Cosmopolitan” 


Stanley V. Gibson has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of Cosmo 
politan to succeed J. H. Williams. Mr 
Williams, who has been in charge of 
the Western office for fourteen years, 
will take up special duties in the com 
pany’s organization in New York. 


Eric R. Singer With Sigmund 
Ullman Company 


Eric R. Singer, formerly secretary 
and in charge of sales for the Carey 
Printing Company, Inc., New York City, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Sigmund Ullman Company for New 
York City. 


Appoints Blackman-Ross 


The Blackman-Ross Company, New 
York, has secured the advertising ac 
count of the National City Company 
New York. 
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How Will You Safeguard 
Your Business Against 
the Demands of War? 


If the present stress on the nation’s resources has 
iorced or may force the government to take over your 
plant or your output, what will you do about it? 


Will you rub your hands in content that you are 
guaranteed full demand at a profit while the war 
lasts? 

Where will your profits be when this condition 
changes? When your usual customers have learned 
to use other goods? Or have become accustomed to 
some substitute? 


Or will you insure the future of your business with 
a reasonable investment in advertising to retain the 
good-will of your trade—continue to remind them 
of the value and quality of your product—assure 
them of your desire. to serve them again when this | 
present condition passes? 


The oversold or conscripted business is in a dan- 
gcrous position. 

It needs advertising now to an extent that it may 
never have needed it before. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Seve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 

Ele trical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

En. neering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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O be construc- 

tive, advertising 
must rest upon a care- 
ful and thorough study 
of the business, the 
product, the market 
and the industry. In- 
vestigation secures the 
facts. Analysis deter- 
mines their signifi- 
cance. But the real 
task is the application 
of the knowledge thus 
secured to the needs 
of the business. 


Making an investi- 
gation is the easiest part 
of the job. Applying 
the results, the hardest. 


Fuller 
8 Smith 


Advertising 
Cleveland 
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N advertising 
agency may have 
the knack of writing 
good copy, facilities 
for producing effective 
designs, an intimate 
knowledge of media 
and rates, thorough 
sincerity and an ear- 
nest desire to render 
genuine service. 


But if it lacks prac- 
tical experience in 
general business af- 
fairs, and the ability 
to apply that experi- 
ence, it can never 
achieve true success 
for its customers. 


Fuller 
8 Smith 


Advertising 
Cleveland 
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All 


merchandise 
advertised 


The New York 
Tribune 


GUARANTEED 


























HE NEW YORK TRIB- 
UNE'’S policy of guar- 


anteed advertising is profitable 


alike to reader, the advertiser, 
The Tribune. 

It is profitable to the adver- 
tiser because— 


FOURTH 

It is aimed definitely at one 
point, to increase the reader’s 
confidence in the advertiser, 
and his advertising statements. 

That it has been a fight and 
some corns trod on, simply 
makes it so much more worth 
while when we have reached the 
mark, 

That it is profitable to The 
Tribune advertiser, is proved 
by the steady gain in advertis- 
ing lines published in The 
Tribune. 





























What Peace Will Do to Commerce 


, Look Forward in the British Field That is Also Applicable to American 
Manufacturers 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


‘OME time the war will end, 
and, in a_ sense, ‘it doesn’t 
iake much difference when. The 
ffects of it will be the same; they 
vill only differ in degree. Sup- 
ose that one more big war loan, 
uitably and sensibly advertised, 
does the business. There will then 
© needed, to pay interest on our 
var borrowings, about double the 
otal revenue of the kingdom of 
1913. To this must be added, of 
course, the normal expenditure of 
the budget, and, I hope, great 
sums for the succor of the 
maimed. and blind who have 
fought for us, and the widows 
and orphans of those who for us 
have laid down their lives. It will 
he a stinging reproach against us 
for all time if we do not do this 
with a generous, aye, and a lavish, 
hand. 
In relief 


will be repay- 
ments, spread over many years, 
of our loans to the rest of the 
Holy Alliance—whether with any 
interest in the meantime I do not 
know, not being in the confidence 


there 


of the Exchequer. But it may 
ilmost be taken for granted that 
there will be no relief in the shape 
if indemnities. All that Germany 
nd Austria can pay will be need- 
d to rehabilitate Belgium, North- 
rn France and Serbia, to do 
mething for what the Germans’ 
pt pupils, the Turks, have left 
f the Armenian people, and to 
ay for neutral ships wantonly 
unk. It isn’t that they don’t de- 
erve to be made to pay more, 
ut that it is difficult to see how 
ley can. You must remember 
iat the war has cost them some- 
ling, too, and—though as the 
ebt is internal they will very 
kely repudiate some of it—they 
ill need vast sums in order to 
ep their people alive through 
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the first winter of peace. So I 
do not think the richest nation in 
the alliance can expect to receive 
any of the compensation. It must 
go first to the poor; after that, 
if there is any left, to the less 
poor. There won’t be much left 
for us. 

The end of the war will de- 
prive the exchequer of its large 
revenue from excess profits tax, 
and will not immediately relieve 
it of army and navy costs on a 
war basis. Taxation will be 
enormous. What will be its effect 
on trade? That is what we 
urgently need to foresee. 

We shall never do it adequate- 
ly if we think of trade as an in- 
stitution for enabling some people 
to make money out of others. 
Trade—or commerce, if you pre- 
fer the more _ pedantic-looking 
word—is the organization by 
which the peoples of the world 
exchange their produce. The 
more produce there is to ex- 
change, the more trade. 


PRODUCTION IN PEACE 


Now, production always means 
one thing. It means labor ap- 
plied to the direct or indirect 
wealth of the earth; for, as Gib- 
bon puts it in his majestic way, 
“The productions of nature are 
the materials of art.” Producing 
coal is applying labor directly to 
coal deposits; producing a watch 
is applying labor indirectly to the 
deposits of various metals. More 
men have been killed or disabled 
in the war than were out of work 
in this country on August 3, 1914. 
Therefore, our production will be 
smaller at the outset of peace 
than it was at the outbreak of 
war. We need it to be ever so 
much greater, and if we cannot 
make it greater we shall have to 
import. It is certain that we can- 
not immediately produce enough 
to avoid this. 
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We shall need more production 
for two reasons. First, because 
all the destruction caused in 
Europe by war has got to be 
replaced, and it is largely we who 
must replace it. Second, because 
workers will not be satisfied with 
before-the-war wages, and they 
can only get more wages by pro- 
ducing faster. This requires effi- 
ciency methods in factories: noth- 
ing else can do it. Better man- 
agement, better machines, and bet- 
ter selling organization are neces- 
sary to satisfy labor; and capital 
will have to realize this fact. Its 
profit on improved plant will be 
so enormous, with all the world 
clamoring for goods, that capital 
can well afford to let labor have 
a big share—more than labor as 
yet knows enough to clamor for. 
If a man who earned £2 a week 
on piecework before the war can 
earn £10 because of better ma- 
chines, capital will earn a propor- 
tionately larger profit, and it will 
have to let the workman have £10 
because it can’t get him without. 

The consequence will be that all 


material life will be on a higher 
scale, just as all material life is 
on a higher scale in America than 
it is in any other country now. 
High wages will not mean in- 
creased cost: they will mean in- 


creased efficiency. They have got 
to mean it, unless we are going to 
be beaten in international compe- 
tition. 

Now to see what the effect of 
this will be on the sort of busi- 
ness with which the readers of 
The Consultant are concerned, we 
have only to look at the con- 
ditions produced now by the 
abundance of munition wages. 
Home trade—the trade at the 
shops—has never been so large, 
and it would have been far bigger 
still but for the paper shortage. 
The working people have been 
buying some foolish things, but 
they have been ever so much 
more buying things that are not 
foolish—things that they always 
needed but could not afford. They 
have bought blankets, boots, 
clothes, furniture, food, of a 
grade that they always needed. 
And they will not go without 


them again. Workmen will no 
longer wear the second-hand 
clothes of the rich, nor send their 
children to school with holes in 
their boots and emptiness in their 
bellies. If the Board of Trade 
had not foolishly stopped billpost- 
ing to please the newspapers, and 
reduced cataloging to a _ mini- 
mum, the workers would have 
bought still more of these neces- 
sary commodities, to the enor- 
mous benefit of the growing gen- 
eration. As it is, they waste a 
lot of money because the non- 
wasteful uses of it are insufficient- 
ly advertised. 


WHERE THE WORKERS WILL BUY 


Where are these things to come 
from? If we do not lay our plans 
now they will come largely from 
abroad—some of them from Ger- 
many. It would be better they 
should come from Germany than 
that the people should lack them. 
But is not that worth planning 
against? In great part these 
goods can be produced at home 
and not abroad if we will let them 
be. It is a question of preparing 
the market. As soon as we can 
produce—and our plans ought to 
have been ready long ago, to start 
from the first moment that muni- 
tion-making stops—we should let 
the people know that we are pro- 
ducing. It is quite certain that 
the Americans will let them know 
that they are exporting, and they 
will collar the market if we are 
not ready. Even now, when we 
cannot produce enough for the 
people’s needs, we ought to be ad- 
vertising our brands. We ought 
to be advertising branded sugar! 
After the war, those of us who 
have got brands will be very 
foolish if we do not get them reg- 
istered; in fact, we are foolish 
if we are not registering them: 
now. 

Take very simple examples. 
What chance will a manufacturer 
of unbranded oatmeal or other 
breakfast foods have against 
Quaker Oats and Kellogg? What 
chance will unbranded tires have 
against Goodyear or Goodrich— 
to say nothing of Bates & Dun- 
lop? With output still diminished 
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(because wool will not become sells as his own. Naturally, com- 
automatically plentiful the mo- petition among such hidden pro- 
ment war stops) what chance will ducers is a matter of price, and 
there be for unbranded under- of price automatically gravitating 
wear and hosiery, or branded un- to the bottom, taking quality with 
derwear that has been left un- it. The vast flood of American 
advertised for some years or advertising which is certain to 
months, against B. V. D., and come after the war—all on brand- 
Munsingwear, and Holeproof ed goods—will cut the market 
Hose? British manufacturers of away from hundreds of such man- 
the most important and respect- ufacturers and (to their shame 
able class have been the most and chagrin) cut it away with 
prone to leave selling to the re- dearer goods. The Americans 
tailer—putting themselves at his will not rely on the shopkeeper 
mercy. Great producing houses, to sell for them. They will sell 
like I. & R. Morley, in textiles, the goods to the public, and the 
Rogers in cutlery, and Cramer in shopkeeper will have to take what 
pianos (to name the first that oc- profit he is given; he cannot bully 
cur to me), are content to leave the advertiser as he bullies the 
the sale of their branded goods secret manufacturer, whom he 
to the caprice or self-interest of will not even allow to put his 
the shopkeeper. Other big houses own name on his own_ boxes 
actually obliterate themselves and which he gives the retailer for 
print on collars and shirts, for nothing. 

instance, the false statement that Manufacturers and _ producers 
these are “manufactured by” the who do not want to be shoved 
shopkeeper, or put transfer labels, out must spend their money, not 
equally misleading, on bicycles in unreasonably large discounts 
and pianos which the retailer to shopkeepers, but on advertising 
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to the public; and the public will 
get better goods for less money, 
because the factory will not have 
to degrade its output to satisfy 
the greed of the shopkeeper. 

But, as I have said, there will 
be no time, in the first hurry of 
peace, to lay careful, well-con- 
sidered plans. The time to do 
this is now—when it can be done 
deliberately and maturely. 


a . . 
Thos. Cusack Co. 
ican Posting Co. 

Outdoor advertising interests hve 
just witnessed one of the most impor 
tant developments since the dissolution 
of the Poster Advertising Association 
in a combine of the American Posting 
Company, of Chicago, and the Thos. 
Cusack Company, of that city. The 
combine marks the end of antagonism 
of long standing between these two com 
panies in the Middle West. Under the 
conditions of the combine, Thos. Cusack 
becomes part owner of the American 
Posting Company and five affiliated 
companies with plants in ninety-six cit 
ies in northern Indiana and _ Illinois. 
B. W. Robbins, president of the Ameri- 
can Posting Company, and John H. 
Logeman, secretary of the Poster Ad 
vertising Association, become stock 
holders in the Thos. Cusack Company. 
Mr. Robbins will continue as president 


and Amer- 
Combine. 


and general manager of the posting 
company, which will operate independ 
ently. Mr. Logeman, now a_ stock 


holder in the Cusack 
been elected a director 
the company. He will 
secretary of the Poster 
sociation with which he 
fied a number of years. 

Considerable speculation is going the 
rounds among outdoor advertisers as to 
further acquisitions on the part of the 
Thos. Cusack company. By purchases, 
in the past year, the company, in addi 
tion to the Chicago combine, has ac 
quired control of paint and_ poster 
plants in Philadelphia and fifty-two cit 
ies in Pennsylvania, poster plants in 
eight cities in Wisconsin, and_ poster 
plants in Minneapolis and St. Paul and 
nineteen cities in Minnesota. Poster 
plants are also operated in nine other 
states. Painted bulletin plants are lo 
cated in thirty-two cities throughout the 
country 

It is now estimated that the Thos 
Cusack Company handles one-half of all 
the outdoor advertising in the United 
States. 


Company, has 
and secretary of 
also continue as 
Advertising As 
has been identi 


Will Handle “Emeralite” 
Advertising 

The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, has been 
placed in charge of the advertising ac 
count of H. G. McFaddin & Co., New 
York, manufacturers of Emeralite elec- 


tric fixtures. 
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How Armour Wants to 
Be Sold Advertising 


M. F. Harris, of Armour & Co.’s 
Advertising Department, Tells 
How a Space Salesman Can 
Make His Visits Welcome—Points 
Out Some of the Weaknesses of 
Solicitation 


A’ long as there are national 
41 advertisers to buy space, and 
publishers’ representatives to sell 
it to them, there will doubtless 
be more or less difference of 
opinion as to the tactics which 
the salesmen ought to use in call- 
ing on the advertising buyer. 
Readers of Printers’ INK will 
remember that the question of 
how to train publishers’ salesmen 
was discussed at some length in 
the issues of September 6, 13, 20 
and 27, of this year. One of "the 
most interesting single presenta- 
tions of the space buyer’s point of 
view is to be found in a letter to 
Printers’ INK the other day 
from M. F. Harris, of the ad- 
vertising department of Armour 
& Co., of Chicago. 

“T personally find,” reports Mr. 
Harris, “that the one great weak- 
ness in many of the advertising 
salesmen who call on me is their 
lack of knowledge of market con 
ditions in the territory in which 
their publication circulates. If 
the salesman is thoroughly con 
versant with marketing conditions 
in a territory he can seldom be 
accused of talking too much; or 
if he has some real information 
for the manufacturer and applies 
it, the manufacturer is never go 
ing to get an impression that he 
has had tou much to say. 

“Armour & Co. depend entirely 
upon the reports of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations for circu- 
lation facts, thereby saving the 
entire time formerly devoted to 
arguing circulation, one medium 
against another, to discussing 
market conditions. ~ 

“One thing that has always im 
pressed me is that when calling 
at the office the reason many 
salesmen give for their presence 
is that they were ‘just in the 
neighborhood and thought they 
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A RECORD 
FEBRUARY 


Our February issue. 
will contain more ad- 
vertising than we have 
carried in that month 


for forty-nine years. 
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USA 


HIS week’s issue of The Sat- 

urday Evening Post contains an 

eight-page advertisement en- 
titled,“DOMINANT DAYTON, 
U. S. A.” 


It is the costliest and, we believe, 
the most impressive advertisement 
that has ever appeared in any 
publication. 


















We take great pride in stating 
that it was conceived, planned, 
designed and written by this 
Company. 





The 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
Company 
General Advertising 










Detroit 
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would drop in and see if there 
was anything they could do for 
us.’ To quote J. Ogden Armour, 
‘I don’é want a man to come to 
me for an idea or suggestion but 
with one.’ We find that to-day 
the representatives who are mak- 
ing the greatest success are those 
who are working close to their 
publishers on the subject of co- 
operation and creating a market 
through dealer education for the 
different manufacturers’ products 
and there are a number of adver- 
tising salesmen who should not 
be permitted to stay in the busi- 
ness, for they are no more than 
consumers of time; never have 
any suggestions or ideas to ad- 
vance, and call on an advertiser 
only at the time when he is mak- 
ing up his list and just to ascer- 
tain how much business they are 
going to get. 


NEWSPAPER MEN CAN GIVE “REA- 


SONS WHY” 

“T believe that a salesman sell- 
ing advertising space should first 
learn from the manufacturer just 
what his manufacturing, market- 
ing, and advertising policies are, 
then familiarize himself with his 
newspaper territory so that he is 
completely informed on all details, 
which would enable him intelli- 
gently to submit his reasons why 
the manufacturer should be rep- 
resented in an advertising way 
in that particular community. 

“Many times we find it neces- 
sary to write the publication di- 
rect for information which we 
should be able to obtain from 
the representative—my comment 
is particularly on the newspaper 
representatives because there are 
so many of them with whom I 
come in contact as compared with 
the number of salesmen in the 
magazine field. 

“Our open-door policy should 
make the salesmen who call upon 
us feel free at any time to come 
to us for what information they 
desire, and for the past three 
years we have extended invita- 
tions to the Chicago representa- 
tives to attend a luncheon as our 
guests, which has helped us ma- 
terially in promoting merchandis- 
ing and co-operative ideas among 


the publications with which we 
do business. 

“One instance of service came 
to the attention of the writer 
recently when a representative oi 
a large list of New England news- 
papers came to Chicago specifical- 
ly te spend two or three days 
here in our department going over 
our advertising plans for his ter- 
ritory for next year. Before com- 
ing here, however, he made it his 
business to visit every city in 
which we are conducting our cam- 
paign at the present time and 
where we were contemplating a 
campaign for next year, and ab- 
solutely sold our branch house 
managers and sales organizations 
on the value of our method of 
advertising; so that he came into 
our office with the approval of 
our branch house managers as 
well as having already received 
an endorsement from these man- 
agers of the expenditure for this 
advertising in their respective 
territories. He also discussed 
merchandising and co-operative 
plans with our New England or- 
ganizations, so that he came here 
thoroughly conversant with all 
conditions in his territory that 
related to us. Incidentally, dur- 
ing the past three years that this 
particular representative has been 
working with us he has been able 
to get more papers on his list than 
any other representative in the 
field to-day.” 


Become Stockholders in Lesan 


Company 


James Mackay, chief of the service 
department, and Charles Lansdown, 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of New York, have become stockholders 
in the agency, and, it is announced, 
will be elected officers and directors at 
the annual meeting to be held in Febru- 
ary, 1918. 

The other owners of the business are 
I e« Lesan, Francis H. Sisson and 
E. K. 


Gordon. 


Appointment for Chas. E. 
Bailey 


Bailey has been appointed 
advertising and assistant sales manager 


Chas. E. 


of the Templar Motors Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He was formerly with 
the Hal Motor Co. 
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A Man 
With A Vision 


“Where there is No Vision 
the People Perish” 
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™{IX years ago the Metropolitan was a 
b j 


good magazine, as magazines go, with 






a hundred thousand circulation. To- 
day the Metropolitan has over 450,000 buy- 
ers every month—the biggest audience of 

















progressive minded readers ever attracted 
and held by any periodical in this country. 





In a paragraph that is the achievement of 
H. J. Whigham, a publisher with a vision. 
Almost alone in his field he stood adamant 
against the hysteria of sex fiction. He was 
the first big publisher in the country to 
sense the rapidly advancing power of 
Socialism. When others fruitlessly fought 
it he attempted the direction of this 
Niagara force let loose in the world. When 
preparedness was not fashionable he was 
among the first to champion a disciplined 
democracy, ready and strong. 


















He path-blazed the new magazine format 
now adopted generally. He was the first 





magazine publisher to recognize the pos- 
sibilities of rotarygravure reproduction and 
rubber off-set color printing in big circula- 







tion magazines. This pioneer spirit, 
ripened and strengthened with experi- 
ence, is monthly expressed in “ The Livest 
Magazine in America.” His was the vision 
that made a magazine an institution. 
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PUBLISHER OF METROPOLITAN 


R. WHIGHAM is a graduate of Oxford University. He has 
been in every war since 1895 until the present world war, 
as newspaper correspondent. Mr. Whigham was in the 
Manchuria uprising, the Boxer Row in China and in the 

Russian-Japanese struggle for Eastern Dominion. He covered the 
Boer War for the Morning Post of London and Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. For a number of years he was foreign editor of the London 
Standard. Later he represented the Chicago Tribune in Cuba dur- 
ing the Spanish unpleasantness. He was captured by the Spaniards 
and sentenced to be shot as a spy. Imprisoned-in Morro Castle, 
he was saved from a firing squad by the Associated Press. Follow- 
ing his release he was shot and wounded in a skirmish. Returning 
to the States, Mr. Whigham toured the Middle West addressing 
club gatherings on Literature and the Drama. He was one of the 
founders of the Stage Society of New York. He took the editorship 
of Metropolitan early in 1911. Mr. Whigham was for two years 
amateur golf champion of America. 
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“gy J. WHIGHAM is not a slave of the 
| | lamp. The full-blooded impulses of his 
adventurous career have led him over 

the greater part of the globe and to the battle- 
fronts of three wars. Add intellect and passion 
for progress to a hero of Davis or Kipling and 
you have Whigham. An Editor of the first 
water, human, imaginative, fine in his contact 
with life, he fights the good fight for the benefit 


of the race, and so doing draws our readers to 


him. 


MANAGING EDITOR 
OF METROPOLITAN 


An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man’s } ‘sonality. The Metro. 
politan’s foward-thinki ¢ editorial policy 
is the development of Mr. Whigham’s 
ideals and ideas. 450,000 progressive ; 
minded magazine buyers have rallied 
round this standard—the largest audi- 
ence of its kind in America. 
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Don’t Point Your Scorn-Finger at 
the “Buffer.” Appreciate Him! 


After All, Perhaps He Is a Real Creator of Advertising 


By J. M. 


B het el when I was feeling real 
pleased with myself—— 

I lit a cigar that a kind space 
salesman had handed me, picked 
up Printers’ Ink, and started. to 
read an article about “Advertising 
Managers Who Don’t Manage.” 

A guilty chill stole along my 
spine as I realized that that arti- 
cle meant me. For I have the 
nerve to call myself an “Adver- 
tising Manager,” and yet I would 
not dare to plunge on the expen- 
diture of even a mere $500 with- 
out first putting it up to the man 
who actually wears the pants. 

And now I wince in the uncom- 
promising limelight of “pitiless 


publicity’—revealed as the useless 
barnacle that Iam. Waster of the 
valuable time of high-power “rep- 
resentatives,” who in entire good 


faith come and cast their pearls 
before me until they discover to 
their horror that I am a swine— 
that I cannot fittingly reward their 
persuasiveness with a signature 
on the well-known dotted line. 
After this first guilty blush 
came reactions. I doped it some- 
thing like this: : 
Sure enough,’a space salesma 
can feel pretty sore after selling 
a “buffer” advertising manager, 
only to find that he has been work- 
ing on a mirage prospect and must 
do his work all over again on the 
real authority. But does this same 
space salesman stop to think of 
the good the “buffer” does him? 
Let me advise the representa- 
tive who kicked to Printers’ INK 
a couple of weeks ago to take out 
his 52-page-contract fountain pen 
and figure out how much of his 
1917 business could not have been 
landed were it not for the de- 
spised “buffer.” An “Advertising 
Manager Who Doesn’t” is about 
the best, if not the only, solution 
to the advertising problem in 
many an organization. 
Take the case of our own. 
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Nowadays a salesman who brings 
in any sort of advertising propo- 
sition has got to waste his time 
on me, and, as intimated above, I 
am tied hand and foot. I get an 
O. K. from the General Manager 
on every important move I make. 

But— 

We are now using twenty-eight 
trade papers regularly, instead of 
one that carried us before I 
hooked on. 

We are doing about five times 
as much direct advertising as be- 
fore, and are using several novel- 
ties that are new in their applica- 
tion to our field. In a nutshell, 
the company is doing a lot more 
advertising than ever before. 

Which comes mighty near to 
explaining why I am on the pay- 
roll—and why other alleged “Ad- 
vertising Managers Who Don’t” 
are on other payrolls. 


REAL WORKERS ARE THEY 


These toilers are your bread and 
butter, Mr. Publisher’s-Represen- 
tative-with-the-Kick.. So don’t 
ever again assume that I and the 
likes of me are hired chiefly to 
keep you away from somebody 
higher up. Why should any man- 
ufacturer hire a grown man for 
that job? Office boys are cheaper 
than Dummy Advertising Man- 
agers and take up less room, and 
are fully as effective for stalling 
space-salesmen, if that’s what the 
manufacturer has in mind. 

I just can’t help believing that 
most so-called “Adv. Mgrs.” like 
myself, are hired to do plenty of 
real work, and that lending an 
ear to the space salesman is just 
an inescapable, and usually a 
somewhat unprofitable, incident to 
a large day’s toil. 

F, R. Davis, of General Electric, 
is quoted in Printers’ INK as say- 
ing that he learns something from 
every salesman. Sure. I believe 
him. Not one single factor in na- 
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ture is utterly barren. Yet, with 
many space salesmen, I have been 
very patient indeed, only to learn 
nothing more valuable than to be 
out the next time they are in. 

Are the rank and file of space 
salesmen rich enough in informa- 
tion te make it profitable for a 
big expensive executive to mine 
them intensively, at the cost of a 
large part of his time? 

Our people didn’t seem to think 
so before my accession. The sales- 
men got a hurried hearing, or else 
none at all. 

I remember a few days after I 
started work the vice-president 
and G. M. pranced into my office 
with a card in his hand. “Mudge,” 
he said, “there is a fellow named 
Weeks in here. He’s impossible. 
You see him. One of the mean 
jobs I am going to stick onto you 
is talking to the salesmen who 
come flocking in here. Why, I’ve 
seen days when I couldn’t get any 
real work done, just because I 
tried to be courteous and give 
these .men a hearing. Now I’m 
going to duck from under. This 
man Weeks is the worst of the 
bunch. He will talk for two hours 
without saying a thing, and it’s 
next to impossible to stop, him off.” 

Well, I found Weeks fully up 
to the specifications—just a lot of 
words to the effect that we ought 
to use more space in his paper, 
for no reason that I can remem- 
ber. There are lots more who are 
just as helpful as Weeks. 

For instance, one chap, who 
might be regarded a pleasant fel- 
low enough sitting in a game of 
bridge, has misplaced himself at 
my desk three or four times in 
the past year. His paper is in a 
field quite a bit removed from our 
present selling activities, although 
we may branch out in his direc- 
tion a little later. He sits down 
briskly and pulls out a fat copy 
of his paper. “Mr. Mudge,” he 
crisps, “I am going to get you 
started in our big convention is- 
sue. We are going to beat our 
big issue of last year, the way 
they are coming in.” (Cheerfully 
turning over the pages, and re- 
garding them with blissful fond- 
ness, as if in a trance). “There’s 
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the Swaco Manufacturing Com- 
pany—they took a quarter page 
last year, but this year they are in 
for a half. The Ijwax Company 
are thinking about taking a spread 
instead of the page they had last 
year—Mr. Harris was talking to 
me about it the day before yes- 
terday. The L. & D. people are 
going to use a page again, and 
Thompson has sent in his order 
to repeat this half. That’s all the 
advertising old Thompson ever 
does—a half page in our Conven- 
tion Number every year. And 
the——” 

“But,” I remonstrated, “I am 
afraid I don’t even know what 
convention you are talking about.” 
“What!” he exclaims; “I thought 
everybody knew about the big 
convention down in Birmingham.” 

Just as helpful and informative 
is the Smart Kid let loose from 
some engraving house, who wants 
to sell us lead-mould electrotypes 
for our regular advertisement in 
a slap-bang trade-paper that never 
heard of “make-ready” and would 
not recognize the term, anyhow. 
Then there’s the space salesman 
who sits'down and takes out his 
fountain pen and two contract 
blanks, right off the bat—one for 
me and one for you. Honest! 
Then there’s the man who—— 

But that'll do. I just wanted to 
show you why one big G. M. of a 
big business could not afford to 
interview advertising salesmen. 
He has told me that he can re- 
member just two advertising 
salesmen who were really helpful. 
They are still welcome to some of 
his time—and he is glad to give it 
—because it’s give and take. By 
a strange coincidence, these two 
welcome salesmen both belong to 
the modern school of “Service 
Salesmanship.” Each of the two 
came to the G. M. with ideas on 
the very first visit—real ideas, 
based on business experience and 
sound judgment. 


JUST LIKE OTHER MANAGERS 


“But,” says the Representative, 
“if the manufacturer has set you 
up with the title of Advertising 
Manager, to do your regular work 
and interview salesmen, and such 
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All interest centers 
on Halifax. 


True to form, ‘“Jim- 
my” Hare, repre- 
senting Leslie’s ex- 
clusively, was on the 
job while the fires 
were still burning, 
the wreckage still 
untouched. 


His camera will en- 


able 450,000 families 
to see for themselves, 
through Leslie’s 
pages, the scenes of 
the greatest recent 
disaster to a peace- 
city. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Leslie's 
Mustrated Weekly Newspaper 

Estabhshed i. 


Boston New York Chicago 





—From Leslie’s. 
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—why hasn’t he given you the au- 
thority really to boss your job, or 
else why doesn’t he get somebody 
who is capable of being a real 
Advertising Manager and give him 
the reins?” 

It sounds fine. But Mr. Manu- 
facturer doesn’t run his foundry 
‘or his machine shop that way. 
The superintendent at our plant 
doesn’t order a few cutting ma- 
chines and a lathe whenever the 
spirit moves him and then casual- 
ly mention the purchase to the 
G. M.—or, perhaps, wait until the 
G. M. discovers the machinery for 
himself on a chance visit through 
the plant. Maybe the superinten- 
dent could do it that way and get 
away with it. He’s a valuable 
man. But it’s both good business 
and good politics to take the Gen- 
eral Manager into the secret be- 
forehand, and get his approval 
and maybe some valuable advice 
for good measure. The G. M 
couldn’t help but learn a little on 
his way up there to the big job. 

“But,” the voice persists, “the 
advertising man is a specialist, 
and has as much right to boss his 
job as any physician. The head 
of a business doesn’t go to a doc- 
tor and order him to prescribe 
calomel or digitalis.” ; 

No, the Doc’s advice is not like- 
ly to be questioned or overruled, 
chiefly because the patient doesn’t 
know much about neurasthenia 
and sclerosis and such, and does 
not even pretend to. What he 
does know something about is the 
business he has built up or helped 
to build— 

And one very important branch 
of that business is sales. The 
president, or the general manager, 
or whoever is the “Old Man,” 
usually knows the sales problems 
of his business—even if what he 
knows is all wrong. Therefore, 
you need not hope that he will 
take some “Sales Doctor’s” pills 
without even looking at the label 
on the bottle. =i 

He will hire an Advertising 
Manager because he feels he needs 
one. And the Advertising Mana- 
ger will probably be given just 
about as much real foot-loose au- 
thority as any other “manager” 
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in the same organization—grant- 
ing that he has shown horse-sense 
and has gained the confidence 
that must first be won before any 
authority comes. The world is 
spinning around fast, and no busy 
boss wants to keep an eye on a 
man who doesn’t need watching. 

Don’t fret too much over the 
fearful burden of selling two men 
instead of one, Mr. Space Sales- 
man. Just put in a little more 
sincere, useful work, and carry to 
your prospects more real help, 
and make sure that you sell them. 
And every once in a while remind 
yourself that the “Dummy” Ad- 
vertising Managers are working 
for you, and are keeping many an 
account “ambling right along” 
that would soon stall without 
them. 





Consumers’ Co-operative Soci- 
eties in France 


The co-operative movement in France 
has grown apace since the war began, 
according to an account of C. W. A. 
Veditz, Commercial Attaché at Paris, 
published in Commerce Reports. “While 
the so-called ‘mutual benefit societies,’ 
trade-unions, and similar organizations, 
have found their activities seriously 
hampered by a state of war,’”’ he says, 
“the consumers’ co-operative societies 
have witnessed a rapid growth in their 
membership and in the extent of their 
transactions. The shortage of food- 
stuffs and the general advance in prices 
have attracted to the co-operative shops 
increasing numbers of purchasers, even 
those belonging to the so-called middle 
classes seeking to economize. The pub- 
lic authorities, having largely taken con- 
trol of provisioning the civil population, 
have eagerly availed themselves of the 
assistance which could be effectively 
rendered by the consumers’ co-operative 
societies. The role which these organ- 
izations have played in France is quite 
as important as in Germany, where, ac- 
cording to Prof. Stein, the difficulties 
of supplying the civil population with 
food would have been almost impossible 
to overcome had it not been for the 
co-operative societies. 

“In the invaded regions of France the 
co-operative stores have generally been 
spared by the enemy, and have served 
as places of refuge for the local popu- 


‘lation, somewhat like the churches in 


the wars of the Middle Ages. Even in 
Belgium the membership of the _ co- 
operative societies has grown considera- 
bly, although the rapid exhaustion of 
their stocks of merchandise and of their 
supply of funds has placed them in a 
difficult situation. Even among the ref- 
ugees co-operative stores have been or 
ganized, as among the Belgian refugees 
in Holland at the camp of Gaasterland.” 
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One End of Lexington Market, a Builder of Baltimore’s Fame 


SIDE from Lexington Market, Belair Market, Cam- 
den, Richmond and other dispensaries of the famous 
Maryland Oysters, Diamond Back Terrapin, Trout, Shad, 

Chicken, etc.—Baltimore has ANOTHER market, Mr. Manu- 
facturer, offering ‘much greater possibilities for YOU! 


This OTHER market is open 7 days in the week. 
The purchaser takes it home with him! It holds the at- 
tention of approximately 95,000 to 100,000 people on week 
days and Sunday. Like Lexington and other Baltimore 
Markets its customers are confined to the compact, close-in, 
thickly-populated limits of Baltimore and suburbs. Dis- 
ance and § ELL your goods in this greatest of all Baltimore 
markets— 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation for November 95,719 
Net Sunday Circulation for November 98,931 





DAN A. CARROLL }.E. LUTZ 

astern Representative estern oprocsntative 
Tribune Building A ew First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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When 2 and 2 
don’t equal 4. 


HEN you buy a cir- 
culation of 400,000: of 
which 200,009 is gotten 
by beating the by-ways and hedges 
and compelling them to come in. 


When out of $700 spent for a 
page of space your story reaches 
400,000 homes of which only 
200,000 homes are really interested 
in the magazine’s contents. 


2 and 2 equal 4 when your second 2 
stands for the same factor as the first 2. 


When you spend $4 to interest 
readers in your product and only 
$2 of it does 200-cents’-worth of 
work, you are losing some money. 


Nobody was ever much im- 
pressed with parental lectures about 
stealing a pin being as bad as steal- 
ing a thousand dollars. But ad- 
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vertisers ought to be awfully inter- 
ested in this 2 plus 2 business. 
Some are. ‘The people spending 
lots of money for advertising are 
liable to be careless. They go big 
where their competitors go big. 
As if that counted! The thing that 
counts eternally in advertising is 
the consumer. 


Photoplay offers a _ filtered 
200,000 circulation out of the ten 
million and more daily devotees of 
the screen. 


What is our prime market is 
your prime market. We will put 
our first 200,000 against any first 
200,000 for degree of interest. 
Why buy seconds first? There’s no 
money in seconds for advertisers. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE, 
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An OFFSET PAPER With 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain stand- 
ard—a sheet that combines all the desirable 
qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers and users 
of being the standard offset paper—The one 
sheet giving the best printing results and the 
greatest production day after day the year 
’round. 


Equator Offset is made as a specialty. Rigid 
adherence to a certain standard for strength, 
finish, sizing, color and packing has and is pro- 
ducing a specialty Offset paper as uniform from 
every standpoint as is humanly and mechani- 
cally possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 


BUFFALO ST. PAUL PHILADELPHIA 





























Finding “Right Copy Facts” to Help 
Open Many Markets at Once 


Swan & Finch, Building Demand for Their Oils and Greases in Scores of 
Varying Industries, Teach Their Engineer-Salesmen to Send 
in Data for Advertisements That Ring the Bell 


By Bruce Bliven 


HEN a manufacturer’s mer- 

chandising and sales prob- 
lem consists of selling one prod- 
uct only, to a group of customers 
whose needs and characteristics 
are similar, the task of selecting 
the right appeal and using the 
right forms of advertising, is 
comparatively simple. If you are 
selling not one product but a 
number of them, yet still to cus- 
tomers who think alike and re- 
spond to the same appeal, your 
problem is more complicated, but 
still not impossibly so. 

But suppose that you are a 
manufacturer who makes scores 
and scores of products, all some- 
what alike, but each with distinc- 
tive characteristics; and suppose 
your sales field consists of dozens 
of groups of prospective cus- 
tomers, no one of which has very 
much in common with any other 
—then, you will admit, you have a 
very pretty problem .in modern 
merchandising. Advertising men 
are slowly beginning to--realize 
that their field of prospective cus- 
tomers for any given product fre- 
quently does not consist of one 
homogeneous mass, all the mem- 
bers of which, like the toy sheep 
of our childhood, will say “Baa!” 
in just the same tone, when 
punched in the same spot. In- 
stead, all sorts of differences are 
found between this group and 
that — professional, occupational, 
racial, geographical variations 
which must be borne in mind and 
utilized if our advertising is to 
creep up as high as possible to- 
ward that much-desired altitude 
of “one hundred per cent efh- 
ciency.” (Yet this fact does not 
constitute an argument against 
the use of blanket mediums—in 
fact, as we shall see’ in a moment, 
it constitutes an argument for 


them, when properly backed up.) . 
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Swan & Finch, of New York, 
manufacture 197 separate and dis- 
tinct oils and greases, for almost 
every possible mechanical use 
from aeroplane engines to foundry 
casting cores. There are 103 
counted and classified industries 
which use one or more of these 
oils; and no one of these indus- 
tries thinks in just the terms, or 
is faced by just the conditions, 
of any other. For example, tex- 
tile. mills must have an oil which 
won’t spatter off on delicate fab- 
rics and ruin them; and copper 
mines need an oil for cars which 
are filled with molten copper and 
which travel when the whole car, 
including the journals, is red-hot. 
Swan & Finch make oils for both 
purposes; but it is obvious that 
you can’t sell oil to the textile 
man by telling him it will operate 
in a red-hot container, nor to 
the copper miner by explaining 
its non-spattering qualities. And 
when there are 103 types of users, 
each concerned solely with his own 
problems, it becomes apparent 
that you have to operate, not 
one but 103 advertising campaigns 
simultaneously. And by the same 
token, you apparently need 103 
copy writers, each a technical ex- 
pert in a given field. 

To complicate the whole situa- 
tion, the company found itself, 2 
few months ago, faced by the 
necessity of creating these 103 
markets almost literally over- 
night! Hitherto it had sold its 
special products either wholesale 
through one special distributor or 
for itself in very limited terri- 
tories. For reasons which we- 
need not go into here, it became 
necessary: to take over the whole 
question of distribution for its 
oils and greases on very short 
notice. To understand this situa- 


tion, it is necessary to know some- 
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thing of the company’s history. 

Swan & Finch have one of the 
oldest businesses in the oil trade. 
In 1853 the firm was established in 
New York. At that time the salt- 
crusted bluff bows of American 
whaling ships were still cutting 
the long combers of the North 
Pacific, and whale oil formed an 
important part of the new firm’s 
business; while their own fleet of 
little coast-hugging fishermen rode 
at anchor in New York harbor be- 
tween voyages in search of men- 
haden and other fish from which 
oil could be extracted. 





COPY WHICH PLAYED UP THE MOST POPULAR PRODUCT, 
BUT DIDN’T NEGLECT THE SPECIALTIES 


As the years passed and mineral 
oils, first scoffed at, became a 
commercial reality, the firm was 
shrewd enough to shift its plans 
with the changing winds of op- 
portunity, and not go down to 
ruin with the slow-minded Yankee 
whalers who, unable to recognize 
the new order of things, let their 
fleets rot at anchor in New Eng- 
land bays while they cursed the 
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faithless age which burned kero- 
sene instead of whale oil. Swan 
& Finch, on the contrary, de- 
veloped their own _ laboratories, 
and soon built up a good business 
in various types of lubricating 
and similar oils and greases. 

One of the largest single items 
in their line for a long time was 
a lubricating specialty, particular- 
ly useful in lubricating textile 
machinery and the like; this was 
sold in bulk to another company 
which acted as sales distributor, 
so that Swan & Finch had little 
knowledge of where the product 
went, nor by whom 
it was used. A hand- 
ful of salesmen were 
also employed, selling 
the house’s oils and 
greases to mills in 
New England and 
New York state. The 
rest of the business 
was in direct orders 
from manufacturers 
all over the country 
who came unsolicited 
and bought oils. and 
greases which they 
had found by experi- 
ence to be suited to 
their special prob- 
lems. 

Often one of these 
manufacturers would 
outline his necessity 
to the “S & F” la- 
boratory men, and 
they would invent a 
product to fill the 
need; but there was 
little attempt to co- 
ordinate the results 
and pass along news 
of the result to other 
manufacturers in the 
same line. Reorders 
from the original in- 
quirer were filled on the basis of 
“Here’s a letter in from Jones, of 
Akron, wanting some more of 
that special high-temperature car 
journal grease we fixed up for 
him.” 

There was a_ trade-mark, of 
course—the second oldest in the 
business. Oils sold direct to the 
consumer were shipped under the 
“Atlas” brand, with a quaint old 
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Undergarments,  Negligees 
and Petticoats in every fourth 

weekly issue 


Let NUGENT’S help build 
your business during 1918 
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cut of Uncle Sam pouring lubri- 
cating oil from a bottle into a 
hole in the earth at the North 
Pole—obviously, in order to make 
the world rotate more smoothly 
on its axis. However, generally 
speaking, you had to come and 
buy something from Swan & 
Finch, of your own volition, be- 
fore you were apt to learn what 
the trade-mark was, or what it 
stood for. 

Then, a few months ago, they 
began to take stock of themselves 
and find out just where they 
stood. They were producing large 
quantities of oils, it is true, and 
getting good prices for them. 
But suppose that some sales agent 
through whom they were dis- 
tributing a large part of their 
output, should suddenly find it ex- 
pedient or desirable to secure his 
supply from some other source, 
or go into the manufacturing 
business himself. There was no 
law, or rule of business, to pre- 
vent him from doing so; yet in 
that case Swan & Finch would 
be left high and dry with a per- 
fectly good manufacturing equip- 
ment—and no market. In short, 
it was the old story of the manu- 
facturer who neglects the prob- 
lem of distribution and suddenly 
realizes that he is at the mercy 
of the wholesaler, never having 
developed individual good will for 
his product among the consumers. 

There was another angle to the 
situation, too: how were they to 
know whether or not the potential 
market for their goods was being 
worked to one-half—or even one- 
tenth—of its possible capacity? 
Knowing little of where a large 
part of their goods went, they 
were also ignorant of possible 
users who were not yet acquaint- 
ed with S & F products; of un- 
tapped fields where their labora- 
tory men could put their inven- 
tiveness to work for the common 
good of themselves and their cus- 
tomers. In short, about all they 


knew about much of their output 
was that it was loaded on freight 
cars at the plant and jolted off 
down the track out of sight. 
So the company set in to “clean 
house,” 


and presently emerged 
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with several facts: its products 
were 197 in number, of which 
some thirty were far more pop- 
ular than all the others put to- 
gether. Of these thirty, fifteen 
were specialties, capable of being 
specially named and advertised 
separately, and the other fifteen 
were just excellent qualities of 
standard oils and greases which 
would sell on their merits to 
a constantly increasing market. 
They found they had 103 separate 
industries which could use their 
products, or were now doing so 
to some extent. Problem: reach 
the industries. 

One of the first steps was to 
organize branch sales offices in 
half a dozen important cities— 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and one city where 
they were already represented, 
Providence, R. I. Sales forces 
must be secured and trained, and 
this work was particularly impor- 
tant because the S & F salesmen 
are engineers, experts on lubri- 
cation, and men who can go into 
any plant (in the industry in 
which they are especially trained) 
and speak with authority on the 
engineering problems found there, 
so that their recommendations 
will be followed with respect. 


TRADE NAMES TO VISUALIZE THE 
PRODUCT 


Advertising was also a vital is- 


sue right from the start. Names 
were found for the specialties 
of the company: Slo-Flo, the 


heavy lubricant already described ; 
Cupese, the general name for a 
line of cup-greases; Gearese, a lu- 
bricant for motor car transmis- 
sions and differentials; Textul, an 
oil product for wool and worsted 
manufacturing processes; Aerul, 
an oil for aeroplane motors; 
Motul, a motor oil for auto- 
mobiles; Asbestese, an asbestos 
wool-mixed grease combination 
for railway car journals; Corul, 
a combination of oils for core 
making in casting malleable and 
grey iron; Marinul, for marine 
engines, and Talese, a grease 
preparation for drop forge die 
swabbing, etc. The standard oils 
and greases were all linked 
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this week—over 
twenty thousand 
automobile dealers 
will receiveCollier’s 
Annual Automo- 
bile Dealer Supple- 
ment-representing 
more advertising 
than any other 
dealer supplement 
ever carried before 
—over $20,000.00 
more than last 
year, the previous 
largest edition. 








Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





“MoRL -+han a Million Every Week 
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under the Atlas brand: Atlas En- 
gine Oils, Atlas Cylinder Oils, 





Turbine, Dynamo, Motor Oils; 
Crank Case, Transformer and 
Cutting Oils; Tempering and 


Quenching Oils; Leather, Spin- 
dler, Loom and Wool Oils; Fish 
Oils. The rest of the S & F 
products are so highly specialized 
as not to require advertising, in- 
cluding, for instance, high-grade 
oils for soap and leather manu- 
facture, peanut oils, soy bean 
oils, etc. 

The Swan & Finch name and 
trade-mark must first of all be 
blazoned far and wide, for the 
prestige value which general ad- 
vertising carries, and to help in- 
troduce the line to everybody at 
once — wholesaler, manufacturer, 
garage man and auto driver for 
the motor oils,’ railway official 
and mine owner for the car oils, 


etc. As the first step in the na- 
tional campaign, twelve pages 
were scheduled in a_ national 


weekly; on August 15, 1917, this 
campaign did not exist even on 
paper; yet by December first no 
less than five pages had appeared. 
From this national advertising 
have come enough inquiries from 
oil jobbers and distributors in all 
parts of the United States to give 
the force of engineer-salesmen 
plenty to do for the present. 


COPY TO STRIKE SPECIALTY OIL 
USERS 


But now arose a difficulty. It 
is not very hard to write copy 
regarding oils and greases for a 
publication of general circulation, 
but when you are going to talk 
to one highly limited, sharply de- 
fined group of readers in regard 
to one specialized product, get- 
ting the right copy is a different 
matter. How Swan & Finch are 
solving the matter may be shown 
by one illustration—the develop- 
ment of copy on “Corul.” The 
advertising man assigned to write 
this copy for J. D. Barnhill, the 
advertising agent, visited the 
plant, and was told the usual 
vague things by the superintend- 
ent there: “Oh, yes, this is a very 
good core oil. It stays wet, and— 
er—and in fact, it—it stays wet. 
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The foundries using it like it very 
much,” 

That gave the advertising man 
an inspiration. “Where are some 
of those foundries?” he asked. 
“Any of ’em around here?” 

It developed that there were a 
score in Syracuse, the city where 
the core oil plant is located. So 
the advertising man looked up a 
cousin of his who lives in Syra- 
cuse, borrowed his automobile, 
and went on a little tour of the 
foundries. In every foundry he 
got hold of the shop foreman and 
asked him: “What qualities do 
you want in a casting core, any- 
how? What’s the difference be- 
tween a good one and a bad one?” 

Some men mentioned one thing, 
others another. When he got 
through, he found that all told, 
the men had agreed upon some 
eleven points of desirability in a 
casting core. 

On the train that night going 
back to New York, the copy man 
wrote an advertisement for the 
technical papers read by foundry- 
men. “What are the eleven things 
you want in a casting core?” ran 
the headline, and then these points 
were enumerated and explained in 
the foundrymen’s own quoted 
words. Naturally, the advertise- 
ment also followed up each of 
these points and showed how 
Corul meets these essential re- 
quirements: 

Naturally, copy of this sort 
“bit home” to the foundrymen, 
since it was couched in their 
language, and discussed conditions 
every one of them had _ faced. 
The results were thoroughly satis- 
factory. The copy not only ap- 
peared in technical papers read 
by foundrymen, but was repro- 
duced in a four-page circular for 
direct mail use. 

This method of getting the ma- 
terial for good copy is being 
used in preparing the campaigns 
for each of the forty-two tech- 
nical and trade papers which are 
now being used. The Swan & 
Finch corps of engineer-salesmen 
were brought together in a two- 
day convention in New York a 
few weeks ago, and the value and 
( Continued on page 57) 
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Creating Dealer Good-will 
Toward Advertised Goods 


It is the function of The Link to drive advertising 
truths home to dealers of this territory—to help 
them solve their selling problems, and to urge 
their hearty co-operation with advertised goods. 


There are two editions of The Link—one con- 
tains copy of interest to druggists while the 
other edition appeals to grocers. 


The Link is of undoubted value in creating 
dealer good-will toward advertised goods—it 
offers dealers a worth-while service—suggests 
selling helps and offers advice on all phases of 
retail merchandising. It explains why it pays 
to sell advertised brands. The Link draws 
dealers closer to advertisers. 


The Link will interest you. Write for a copy. 
And ask for detailed information regarding our 
Merchandising Service Department — find 
out how it works—how it can help you. 








80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
504 Hearst Building 
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Total Agate Lines of Display Advertising Used Indi 
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The Daily Jw: 
1,999,972 lines more than the next morning 
paper. 
2,300,985 lines more than the next evening 
paper. 
1,147,703 lines more than the next daily and 
Sunday paper combined. 


The Chicag|! 
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Men who think today think war first, business 
second. Publications for people who think show 
war on every page. The war has brought us 
at once to the end and the beginning of things. 
All standards are being revised and adjusted. 
It is a time for sincere thinking. 

FROM SLANTS THE FIFTH 


SLANTS V 


presents a new viewpoint on the effect 


of the war on advertising. A limited 
number of copies of this book will be 
sent freeonrequest to readersof Print- 
ers’ Ink who are wondering whether 
advertising will help solve their prob- 
lems, toadvertisers whoare wondering 
what policy to pursue in 1918, to ad- 
vertising agents or others who are 
doing their own thinking. 


BERRIEN-DURSTINE - INC 
25 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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purpose of the advertising cam- 
paign was hammered home to 
them until the most indifferent 
man present could not fail to be 
sold on the publicity work. Now 
these men, out on the road work- 
ing among the users of oils, are 
constantly sending in material for 
advertising copy, suggestions for 
new uses of the products, state- 
ments of the peculiar troubles 
which are found in various indus- 
tries, and the like. Seventeen 
booklets are now on the press, 
written from these data, and in 
some cases entirely prepared by 
engineers who are known authori- 
ties in the special fields covered. 

The general magazine copy is 
addressed, as a rule, to all manu- 
facturers, and stresses the econ- 
omy of S. F products as con- 
serving machinery, and_ there- 
fore, money. “How Some Manu- 
facturers Save Machinery — and 
Money” is the headline of one 
typical piece of copy. “Manufac- 
turers are fast learning,” it says, 
“through experience—the need 
for scientific lubrication. 

“Machinery protection means 
production insurance. It means 
efficient operation. It pays divi- 
dends in longer life of machinery 
—in better production.” 


EMPLOY MENT OF JOBBERS’ SALESMEN 


Several of the industries which 
use S & F oils are in the habit of 
purchasing all their mill and fac- 
tory supplies through special trade 
jobbers. For instance, in every 
locality where there are a number 
of textile mills, there will be one 
or more textile jobbers, selling a 
wide list of mill supplies. Getting 
these jobbers to stock these oils 
has not been a hard task; but 
when that was done, there came 
the problem of the jobbers’ sales- 
men: these are not technical ex- 
perts on oil. How could they ap- 
proach the mill properly on such 
a subject? 

To answer this, the company 
has worked out an arrangement 
whereby the jobber lends his 
salesmen to it in rotation, each 
man giving a few days out of 
every month. During this time, 
an S & F engineer travels with 
him, and they work together in 
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the textile mill, the engineer going 
to the superintendent and giving 
him the correct technical informa- 
tion he wants about the oils, while 
the jobber’s salesman works with 
the buyer in the ordinary course. 
This process is also highly edu- 
cative for the salesman, who be- 
fore long will be qualified to work 
alone in an intelligent fashion. 
Of course, all repeat orders from 
the same mill can be handled by 
the salesman without assistance. 
In other fields, such as mining, 
where oils are bought from the 
local mine supply house, some- 
what the same method is being 
followed. 

Though the campaign which we 
have described is of course still 
in its infancy, it gives every prom- 
ise of being successful. Distribu- 
tion has been obtained in every 
state in the Union, and sales are 
growing rapidly. In the foundry 
field, for instance, sales have in- 
creased 400 per cent since Sep- 
tember 1, and four-fifths of all 
the jobbers listed are now carry- 
ing the S & F goods. In the 
marine oils, a world-wide dis- 
tribution has been established, in- 
cluding sales agencies in Norway, 
Denmark, South American ports, 
etc; 

The lessons to be drawn from 
this campaign are various, and 
several of them are obvious. 
There is first of all the danger 
of selling to only one or two cus- 
tomers, who can cripple you seri- 
ously by transferring their busi- 
ness; and equally important, the 
necessity of investigating the 
boundaries of your potential mar- 
ket before settling back satisfied 
that you are doing all the busi- 
ness you ought to. Particularly 
does this story emphasize the 
value of turning your “factory 
faith” into’ “sales faith.” This 
campaign, an expensive and com- 
prehensive one, was in the nature 
of an experiment; and Swan & 
Finch would not have dared un- 
dertake it had they not had con- 
fidence in the quality of their 
goods. To turn that confidence 
into selling effort, was therefore 
the logical next step, as it is for 
every manufacturer confronted 
by like conditions, 
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Helping Trade Names With De- 


scriptive Adjectives 


Detroit Stove Works Features “Coal-Saver Ranges” in Connection with 
“Jewel” Trade Name 


VERY advertising man who 
has been charged with the 
duty of making a trade name, or 
trade-mark, well known, and 
marketing a product at the same 
time, knows the value of “get-it 
over’ copy—also its rarity. 

For nearly half a century the 
Detroit Stove Works has been 
featuring Jewel stoves, ranges 
and furnaces. They have made 
the name “Jewel” mean the stove, 
range or furnace to hundreds of 
thousands of people. But during 
recent years, H. D. Glenn, the 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, has been realizing more and 
more the difficulty of making 
“Jewel” really describe the merit 
of the line. He wanted some- 
thing to go with it—to put punch 
into the copy. 


A few months ago he succeeded 
in getting the other executives to 
O. K. a change of policy on style 


names—which in the stove and 
range field take the place of style 
numbers—to permit a_ larger 
range of punch in the company’s 
advertising copy. 

In this field, instead of adver- 
tising Range No. 843, or some 
other number, it has been the cus- 
tom to advertise some com- 
monplace name with no more sig- 
nificance, even to the factory, 
than a style number. The “Jewel 
Supreme,” simply meant Jewel 
No. —, both to the dealer and to 
the factory, and to the customer 
meant little or no more. 

The change in policy drops the 
meaningless “style names” for 
argumentative names. One name 
recently adopted is “Coal Saver” 
—Jewel Coal Saver Range. The 
name “Jewel” will continue to be 
played up, but the copy twist giv- 
en by the “Coal Saver” sales 
punch already has lent much to 
the success of the line of ranges 
thus enlivened. 


It was not intended in any man- 
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ner to abandon the old policy of 
the company to put the main pres- 
sure on the trade-mark, or trade 
name, which in the case of this 
company’s product is “Jewel,” and 
the feature of the change of pol- 
icy, from the point of view of 
the advertising man, is the “copy 
angle,” the extra sales talk, or ad- 
vertising punch, added. 

This Coal Saver slogan is now 
featured alongside the trade name 
in all copy, and puts pressure on 
the trade name by making the 
“style name” mean something. 

The idea is not new, of course, 
and Mr. Glenn does not claim any 
originality for it, but a lot of ad- 
vertising men have been overlook- 
ing the extra sales power of copy 
thus supported. 


OTHER COMPANIES THAT HAVE 
ADDED A DESCRIPTIVE PHRASE 


For some time the Eastman 
Kodak Company has been using a 
similar idea in the “Folding Pock- 
et Kodak.” “Kodak” means 
a line of goods, and “Folding 
Pocket” is practically a_ style 
number, but is very much strong- 
er than a style number from the 
point of view of sales. 

“Ledger Posting” has added 
similar punch to the advertising 
of a certain style of Burroughs 
Adding Machines. 

One of the specialty stove 
houses had a considerable part in 
showing the possibilities of “Coal 
Saver,” by the name “Hot Blast,” 
applied to a specialty line of stoves 
which has been unusually suc- 
cessful. “Hot Blast,” probably 
never was intended as a trade 
name, but rather as a graphic de- 
scription of the big feature of a 
stove bearing a recognized trade 
name. 

“Wickless” also has been used 
as a strong descriptive copy fea- 
ture by the Detroit Vapor Stove 
Company, another specialty stove 
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If you haven’t as yet received this 
‘prospectus descriptive of our 


14s Poultry Annual 
of Farm and Home 


Appearing February Next 


_ better send at once for a 
Blankets 4 s the Cea copy, for you'll find it of 
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house, not as a trade name, but 
mainly as a ready means of 
making the company’s trade name 
“srip,” or get hold, of readers of 
the advertising. 

Under the regulations of the 
patent office, it is not practical to 
get much description into a reg- 
istrable trade-mark, and the trade- 
mark nearly always is nearly 
meaningless to the average pros- 
pective buyer at first. After the 
amount of money spent by the 
Packard automobile, for  in- 
stance, “Packard” has come to 
mean much as applied to an au- 
tomobile, but in the beginning 
there wasn’t much in the name 
to suggest why Packard. “Ask 
the Man Who Owns One,” and 
the character of the advertising, 
furnished a very big part of the 
sales punch that has made the 
name mean what it does. 

The organization which has 
been fortunate enough to get a 
copy angle, or a copy punch, 
which has made it possible to 
make a trade-mark mean the kind 
of goods, has found the adver- 
tising problem very much simpli- 
fied. The advertising, on the other 
hand, which has been all trade- 
mark, without much punch, has 
found that it has cost much more 
to “arrive.” 

Most of the really sticcessful 
campaigns have had this copy 
punch in some form, and the ma- 
jority of them have got it by ty- 
ing up as closely as possible to 
the trade name the real reason 
for the goods. 

In the Detroit Stove Works 
plan, it has been found very hard 
to feature any one of the many 
styles without knocking some or 
all of the company’s other lines. 
Nothing really stood out either to 
furnish a copy angle—for stoves 
were stoves, much as eggs are 
supposed to be just eggs. If they 
were good eggs, or good ranges, 
there wasn’t much more to say. 

Dealers felt this particularly, 
and it has always been more or 
less difficult for the average stove 
dealer to work up much enthusi- 
asm for any one style number (or 
style name). If his wife liked 
the Jewel “Supreme” then he 


naturally has a leaning toward it, 
but it was merely a leaning. 

The suggestion, though, in one 
style number that it saved coal 
immediately put ginger into the 
line, for it gave the dealer a talk- 
ing point apart from grates and 
ovens and fire boxes and other 
commonplace and, to the custom- 
er, meaningless talk. 

The company’s salesmen, were 
immediately caught by the new 
sales talk, and they found that 
the dealer was quickly inter- 
ested. The dealer found that this 
sale talk went straight home to 
the buyer of high-priced coal and 
acted like a magnet in a store full 
of stoves. Customers liked the 
idea, and no matter how many 
other ranges he showed, they 
floated back to that range—not 
always, maybe, but often enough 
to have a meaning to the dealer. 

The experience of the Detroit 
Stove Works on this new style 
number, one range, or line of 
ranges in its line of several hun- 
dred numbers, may suggest to 
other advertising men the possi- 
bilities offered by these unusual 
times. 

Coal is not the only thing that 
is high priced, nor the only thing 
the price of which has offered an 
opportunity for a new copy an- 
gle. Neither will the food regu- 
lation, or even general price regu- 
lation, eliminate many of these 
copy angles, ready at hand to the 
aggressive advertising man. 

It is not necessary to abandon 
a trade name, or trade-mark, nor 
even to subordinate it. Neither is 
it necessary even to make the 
copy angle tie up to the trade 
name direct. The feature about 
the “coal saver” range idea has 
not been so much that it was made 
part of the name of the range, 
but rather that it put over a sell- 
ing feature, a talking point. Its 
biggest strength has been the 
short catchiness of its makeup— 
it has been a whole advertise- 
ment in such condensed space 
that it has gotten over surpris- 
ingly easy. And it has added 
much to the value of the Jewel 
trade-mark while building busi- 
ness. 
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“Concentration Is the Nation’s Watchword”’ 





Dominate 


Philadelphia 


You can dominate Philadelphia 
at one cost by concentrating in 
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The newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads 
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There Are Special Rea- 
sons Why You Should 
Advertise In the SOUTH 
at This Particular Time 


Ist. Never in the history of the South have the peo- 
ple earned so much, and consequently are spending so 
much. 


2nd. The producing industries of the South are un- 
able to supply the unprecedented demand, in spite of 
their day and night efforts. 


3rd. There is an opportunity such as never before 
existed for the national advertiser who concentrates on 
the South to cash in on this super-demand. 


4th. Labor is receiving unprecedented wages, crop 
prices are very high, and every one is at work keeping 
the wheels of industry turning—spending and buying. 


5th. On account of unexcelled winter climate, and 
in addition to other advantages, the South has_thirty- 
three army camps, which means an added male popula- 
tion of 750,000: many of the officers and men are ac- 
companied by their wives and children, and there are 
large numbers of visitors. All are good spenders. 


6th. There is a spirit of co-ordination and patrio- 
tism which creates a healthy optimism and sends each 
individual enthusiastically about his business. 


Consult your advertising agency for rates, 
circulation data, etc., of the hundred 
odd papers composing the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


[Prepared by the Joh 
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THE NEWSPAPERS 
of 


THE SOUTH 


The newspapers of the South are close to their read- 
ers because they “belong there.” They have led the 
way for a more enlightened public opinion, an aroused 
consciousness of America’s part in, and responsibility 
for results of, the great-war. The newspapers of the 
South have given freely and liberally of their facilities 
for all measures in the interest of the general public 
good—of the United States and her Associates. 


The newspapers of the South reach and appeal to the 
people of the South as do no other mediums. The pa- 
pers are clean, intelligently edited and attractively 
printed, while all of the news is published before papers 
from any other section have a chance to reach the ter- 
ritory. 


Reach the people of the South through the following 


representative newspapers: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 
Mobile Register _, 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Democrat 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Miami Herald 
Miami Metropolis 
St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Independent 
Tampa Times 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian and Sunday 
American 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah News 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington Herald 
Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item 


s Co., Atlanta, Ga.] 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Concord Daily Tribune 
Greensboro News 
Rocky Mount Telegram 
Wilmington Dispatch 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Daily Mail 
Charleston News and Courier 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga adel 
Chattanooga Tim 
Knoxville Sesiaalh ane Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Nashville Tennessean and 

American 


TEXAS 
Beaumont Enterprise 
Beaumont Journal 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Galveston News 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg News 
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“GOING SWIMMINGLY” 


NET GAIN 


The determination of advertisers to cultivate the friendship 
of the boys and girls is well shown by this gain of 1917 over 
the year 1916. 

I'll tell you why they use ST. NICHOLAS. 

In these extraordinary times manufacturers are looking for 
absolute certainties. ST. NICHOLAS is one of these—for 
two reasons. 

I doubt if you can find any business more firmly entrenched 
or more solidly built than ST. NICHOLAS. Right now dur- 
ing these war days, ST. NICHOLAS can serve a manufac- 
turer more effectively than ever by fixing his trade-mark and 
the arguments for his goods in the minds of those who 
will be men and women the day after tomorrow. Use ST. 
NICHOLAS regularly and no competitor can crowd you 
out of your secure place in their minds and hearts. 

It’s good doctrine! 


If you do not follow it, let us talk with you at once. Surely 
the evidence is worth looking over. 


Advertising Manager 


353 Fourth Avenue NewYorkCity Tel. 3350 Madison Sq. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 




















No Coal to Sell—But Mines Open 
Advertising Campaign 


Bituminous Operators Cast Off Time-Honored Reserve and Tell Their 
Story to Public Against Better Times 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


HEN the United States 

Fuel Administration per- 
formed a hitherto unperformed 
experiment, and poured a test- 
tube full of concentrated and un- 
qualified price-fixing into the soft- 
coal situation, all sorts of things 
happened. 

There was some seething, there 
was some boiling. Bituminous 
just evaporated from the market. 
Existing contracts, not being 
touched by the reagent, suffered 
no change, and those who were 
lucky enough to be covered by 
them received their coal with more 
or less regularity from the onera- 
tors. But coal disappeared from 
the open market, and there was 
not as much sold in a month as 
had been in two hours previously. 

Many of the mine men threw 
up their hands and declared that 
coal could not be mined for $2 a 
ton, let alone any profit be made 
thereon, when the miner was re- 
ceiving $1.05, leaving only 95 cents 
for all the other labor, salaries 
and general overhead expenses. 
It did not help the sweetness of 
the mixture that the miner was 
then demanding increased wages. 

Out of the dissatisfaction of 
unprotected consumers who de- 
clared they wanted coal at any 
price, of operators who declared 
they were willing to do their bit 
but declared they could not make 
two and two add two, of manu- 
facturers in the coal regions who 
had relied in temporary emergen- 
cies on coal which farmers dug 
out of the ground (but which they 
would not dig out for $2 a ton) 
and the dissatisfaction of a public 
which naturally could not grasp 
with clarity the manifold ramifi- 
cations of the situation, there 
grew a sort of tenseness of feeling. 

Now, the American people, 


through its great committee of in- 
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vestigation, the daily press, often 
takes apparently harsh measures 
in getting at the nub of critical 
situations. These measures con- 
sist principally in putting the con- 
cerned parties on the defensive as 
the quickest way of getting their 
side of the case, particularly if the 
business policies of the concerned 
parties have not led them to take 
the public more or less into their 
confidence. 

Unfortunately, but rather hu- 
manly, the same interest does not 
attach to exoneration as to flat 
and implied charges. Mr. G. Pub- 
lic will admit this quite readily, 
but he points out that he is an 
extremely busy man, too busy to 
go around poking his nose into 
things except where he feels there 
is a possibility of his being “stung” 
by not doing so. He feels that it 
is not up to him to ask you, but 
that it’s up to you to tell him. 

In other words, he’s accustomed 
to being “sold” on all propositions 
which touch his welfare. If you 
don’t choose to “sell” him, and 
friction arises later, it’s pretty 
much your own lookout. 

All of this brings us down to 
the story of one of the many by- 
products of the reaction which 
took place when the Fuel Admin- 
istration poured that test-tube full 
of fixed price into the coal situa- 
tion It’s this: 

Several of the largest coal oper- 
ators, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, now are telling their story 
to the public in advertisements, 
and the keynote is: 

“The soft coal problem is your 
problem; it is everybody’s prob- 
lem. It deserves your careful 
thought, as citizens and con- 
sumers.” 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the coal situa- 
tion with all its whys and where- 
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fores. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on that in the last few months, 
and volumes remain to be written 
on it. The fact remains, however, 
that through a combination of cir- 
cumstances, including the price- 
fixing, the difficulty in getting la- 
bor, the difficulty in getting cars 
and the difficulty in getting them 
through to their destination when 
they have been obtained, the coal 
men have no coal to Sell. They 
are able to make a fair showing 
in deliveries on contracts closed 
at better prices before the fixed 
price went into effect, but they 
have no free coal to put on the 
open market. If they did have, 
there would be no trouble in dis- 
posing of it. Manufacturing ex- 
ecutives are out hunting for it, 
throughout the trade and in Dr. 
Garfield’s office. 

Yet the soft-coal. operators and 
wholesalers are advertising in the 
daily press, for, though they have 
no coal to sell, they have good- 
will to sell against the future, 
when things settle back into their 
normal courses and the pressure 
of war conditions is removed. 

In laying out the campaign, a 
great deal of caution had to be 
observed. The coal men felt that 
they were very seriously mis- 
understood by the public, as a re- 
sult of the rather one-sided pub- 
licity which had been scared up 
in the public press; and while it 
was their aim to set themselves 
right before the public, it was not 
at all their purpose to allow in- 
ferences to be drawn by readers 
with no schooling in the condi- 
tions of the trade which might 
work injustice to others. 

They wished to exonerate them- 
selves of the various direct and 
implied charges of profiteering 
and lack of patriotism, but they 
did not wish to cast suspicion such 
as they had suffered in other 
quarters. 

Neither did they wish to em- 
barrass the efficiency of the Fuel 
Administration and complicate an 
already bad situation by throwing 
into the ring their individual ideas 
on conditions and the proper meth- 
ods of bettering them. 

It was decided, therefore, to 


make the advertisements conserv- 
ative, and to confine them to 
quotations from authorized re- 
ports, principally those of the 


. Federal Trade Commission, the 


quotations to be selected as they 
applied to the news and develop- 
ments in the coal trade. 

The following are typical of the 
announcements run in a box at 
the top of the column bearing the 
advertisements: of the individual 
companies: 


“All the nations at war have relieved 
coal miners from military duty. . 
Already in this country the ranks ‘of 
the miners are being depleted by en- 
listments.”—P. 31, Report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, June 19, 1917. 

The soft-coal problem is your prob- 
lem; it is everybody’s problem. It de- 
serves your careful thought, as citizens 
and consumers. 

Again: 


“The commission believes that there 
are enough coal cars in the country, but 
that there are not enough coal cars de- 
livered to the mines.”—Report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, June 19, 
1917 

The soft- coal problem is your prob- 
lem ;—etc. 


The statement as to lack of 
cars at the mines, if made by the 
operators themselves, would not 
only lack the weight that it has 
from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, but might be construed 
as criticism, by innuendo, of the 
railroads. In the unbiased report 
of the Federal body, however, the 
statement is read in an entirely | 
different light. It may mean “the 
railroads must be helped that they 
may be able to furnish more cars 
to the mines,” rather than “the 
railroads are trying to crush us 
out of existence by not giving us 
enough cars.” At the same time, 
however, the coal men are not 
committing themselves on the 
other side as the defenders of the 
railroads, for they do not feel that 
they are in position to, nor that 
they should be called on to fight 
the battles of the railroads. 

The advertisements are appear- 
ing twice a week, grouped in a 
single column, at the top of which 
is the little “sermon” of the day. 
The companies are contributing 
variously, some using larger space 
than others. 
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Business is Good 
with Him, But--- 











machinery and supplies came into our office a 

few days ago. He said that sales with them were 
away ahead of deliveries, and their only worry about 
present business was how to meet demand, but— 
what about business after the war? Their salesmen 
were already coming in with disquieting rumors on the 
sort of competition they were going to be up against 
after declaration of peace. Their products are of su- 
preme quality—their only competition is that of price. 
This president’s salesmanager was sure that a house 
organ started now would hold their business after the 
war on the basis of quality against mere price. But 
though the salesmanager was sure the house organ 
would accomplish this desired result, he lacked the ex- 
perience to put his belief into project. ‘‘So,’’ said the 
president, “‘I have come to ask you people, as specialists 
in house organs, to give me a definite opinion as to how 
the house organ issued now will keep up our sales when 


Orn president of a firm that manufactures milling 


peace comes.” 


We told him—not immediately, but after careful 
study. And we can tell you too how a house organ 
started now will insure your continued prosperity after 
the war, when competition will again be white-hot. 


cARROW PRESS, Inc. 
Direct Advertising 
326 West 39th Street New York 


Telephones Greeley 329, 330, 331 




















Getting Ten Million New Members 
In One Week 


The Business Side of the Red Cross Membership Drive 
By Courtland N. Smith 


Assistant Business Manager, Christmas Membership Drive 


F the Red Cross weren’t what 

it is; if it were something a 
little less broad and unselfish in 
purpose and service; if it were 
not for all of us because it is all 
of us, it never would be able to 
attain its goal of enrolling one- 
tenth of the country’s total popu- 
lation, concentrating its drive for 
these new members into the week 
prior to Christmas. The fact that 
it will doubtless exceed even this 
mark, judging from advance Di- 
visional and Chapter reports, can 
be explained briefly: The country 
as a whole has rolled up its sleeves 
to bring about the result. The 
people have awakened to the need 
for a greater Red Cross. They 


are going to get it, even though 


the task represents the greatest 
endeavor, considering the limited 
time allotted, ever undertaken by 
any organization for National wel- 
fare. 

The business management of 
this Christmas membership drive 
was not called into being in 
Washington until November 1. It 
started cold from scratch. Not a 
plan was laid; not a selling idea 
worked out. With Christmas 
Drive Week opening on December 
16, this meant that exactly thirty- 
eight working days—a little more 
than a month—were available in 
which not only to formulate all 
publicity plans and create all 
tangible selling helps, but to place 
this material in the hands of the 
3,000 Red Cross Chapters, dotting 
the map of every state and of 
almost every county and town- 
ship. 

The advertising man will appre- 
ciate the possible difficulties caused 
by this time limitation when he 
compares it with the weeks and 
often months of field and factory 
study spent simply in gathering 


and analyzing marketing condi- 
6 


tions and influences preparatory 
to working out a selling plan for 
one of his clients. 

The “helps” and stimuli sup- 
plied for the membership drive 
might be roughly divided into 
three main classifications: (1) 
those for the public; (2) those 
for the thirteen division managers 
and (3) those for the 3,000 
Chapters. 


ADVERTISING THAT HAS BEEN 
CALLED TO AID 


THE 


To reach the public in a na- 
tional way, almost every form of 
publicity, both direct and indirect, 
is being utilized. And it should 
be mentioned right here that all 
space and privileges have been 
voluntarily donated by those con- 
trolling such space and privileges. 
Daily and weekly newspapers are 
being consistently supplied with 
both editorial and news matter 
where possible, as well as with 
straight advertising copy; while 
nearly fifty national magazines 
and weeklies, reaching about 
seventeen million readers, have 
donated pages, inserts, back cov- 
ers, and in two cases their front 
covers. In many cities, street-car 
cards and one-sheets are already 
carrying the slogan of the cam- 
paign, “Ten Million New Mem- 
bers By Christmas. Your Red 
Cross Needs You. All You Need 
—a Heart and a Dollar.” 

The “movies”? Could you 
imagine any movement of na- 
tional interest without their sup- 
port? In addition to lantern slides 
(“stills,” I believe the profession 
calls them), a 150-foot “trailer”’— 
a spliced-on film, attached to the 
end of a feature film—was pre- 
pared and is showing in 1,000 of 
the larger houses, while different 
Red Cross “news” films are being 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Can You Answer These Question 


: Volume of circulation—how much larger 
than magazines? 


: Distribution—how much wider than news. 


papers? 
: Class—why comparable with the finest? 


: Repetition—in what way superior to rigid 


daily, weekly or monthly? 


5: Life—why active during a comparatively 
longer time than “standard” publications’ 


: Voluntary Reader Attention—why more’ 
certain than in “flat” publications? 


: Attitude of mind—why more susceptible to 
appeal in a crowd or social gathering than 


alone? 


: The Consumer Test—why do consumers say 
they read program advertising more than 
any other medium? 


Frank V. Strau 
108-114 Wooster 








World’s Largest Produce 
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bout Strauss TheatrePrograms? 


: The Renewal Test—why do advertisers re- 
new in higher percentage than in any other 
medium? 


: Cost—how much less than other forms of 
advertising? 


Unless you can answer these questions squarely 
you are probably getting less for your advertis- 
ing expenditure than you might. 


We have no drummers. Interested advertisers 
and advertising agents are gladly and promptly 
seen in conference, where the facts can be proven 
in brief but comprehensive form. 'We welcome 
appointments in any-part of the country. 


For those who are not advertisers, or whose prod- 
uct is not logical for this form of advertising, 
or who are interested in only a general way, we 
sajhave published a booklet covering the subject, 
vhich we will gladly mail to any one upon re- 


quest. 
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epoccaacdocnesepescapaun: 


The W E are celebrating our a 


Anniversary for the reason 

that we find ourselves young at sixty. 

The older and bigger our business 

© has grown, the younger it has be- 

Behind come in its physical structure and 
the greater in its strength. 


the It has always been the aim of 
this company to anticipate in every 
Product way possible the cardboard require- 
ments of the advertiser—to try to 
keep, in fact, just a little ahead of the 
times in the manufacture of coated 
cardboards appropriate for high- 
grade publicity use. 

That is why advertisers who 
want their printed material to ex- 
press character, quality and distinc- 
tion specify Oak Leaf Brand Card- 
board — whether it be for mailing 
folders and car cards or booklet and 
catalog covers. 
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routed through the four “Week- 
ly News Service” motion-picture 
companies. to reach the smaller as 
well as the larger theatres. 

During Christmas week, every 
motor and wagon of the Adams, 
Wells ‘Fargo and American ex- 
press companies will display a 
‘Red Cross Membership poster on 
its side. Many chain stores 
chave generously contributed win- 
dow space for the same period; 
the 3,600 Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company stores, the Union News 
Company stands, and the Wool- 
worth, McCrory, Kresge, Kress, 
Liggett Drug Stores and United 
Cigar Stores. 

Over fifteen million Red Cross 
buttons have been made and fur- 
nished by the Division officers to 
Chapters so that present members 
as well as new may be supplied. 

Some direct mailing has been 
resorted to, the most extensive of 
which is the circularizing of the 
136,000 ministers of every denomi- 
nation in the United States, re- 
questing them to recognize Sun- 
day, December 16, as “Red Cross 
Sunday” as far as possible in 
their services. As a follow-up re- 
minder to these letters, Theodore 
N. Vail, chairman of the Christ- 
mas Membership Drive Com- 
mittee, has arranged with local 
telephone companies all over the 
United States, to call. up each 
minister on the preceding Wed- 
nesday of that week. 


“SERVICE” FLAGS TO HELP 


From an advertising standpoint, 
one of the most interesting fea- 
tures created for this. campaign 
is the Red Cross Service Flag. 
It is the “trade-mark” of service 
in terms of membership and is 
the tangible basis around which 
the entire campaign is built. Like 
the National Service Flag with 
its stars, the Red Cross Service 
Flag with its crosses also stands 
for service—each red cross added 
representing the additional Red 
Cross members in the household. 
To quote from President Wilson’s 
message which appeared in the 
newspapers on December 12 

“You should join the Red Cross 
because this arm of the National 
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Service is steadily and efficiently 
maintaining its overseas relief in 
every suffering land, administer- 
ing our millions wisely and well, 
and awakening the gratitude of 
every people. 

“Our conscience will not let us 
enjoy the Christmas Season if 
this pledge of support to our 
cause and the world’s weal is left 
unfulfilled. Red Cross member- 
ship is the Christmas spirit in 
terms of action.” 

In order that all members of 
the Red Cross may display these 
signs of service in their windows 
during Membership Week, 9,000,- 
000 Red Cross Service Flags 
have been printed and 10,000,000 
“sticker” crosses have been die 
cut and distributed among the 
local Chapters according to the 
new membership quotas set for 
each. 

At the same time, 40,000 enroll- 
ment booths were made. These 
stand about eight feet high. by 
about four feet wide—constructed 
of sturdy mount board covered 
with four, seven and eight color 
lithographed paper—and fold flat 
for compact shipping. 

Those of us who have had oc- 
casional misunderstandings witk 
lithographers over delivery dates 
may be a bit surprised—I admit 
that I was—to learn that the en- 
tire press work on flags and 
booths was turned out by two 
plants in exactly fourteen days. 
A clearer conception of the bulk 
of this job may be had when 
roughly figured that the finished 
material, folded and_ packed, 
would fill five trains of ten ex- 
press cars each. 

The shipping problem could 
never have been solved without 
having been given special co- 
operation from the express com- 
panies. Fifty thousand separate 
shipments were necessary. These 
had to be delivered between No- 
vember 16, when the material was 
completed, and December 12, or 
upset the working schedule of the 
thousands of local Red Cross 
Drive Committees. A_ special 
shipping label was therefore de- 
signed, countersigned by the three 
general managers of the Adams, 
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Wells Fargo and American Ex- 
press companies. It worked. Two 
test shipments, bearing these 
magic labels, were sent out of 
New York; one on November 16, 
to San Francisco, the other on 
November 17, to Seattle. Both 
were laid down at those points in 
five days—and in a period when 
traffic congestion and embargoes 
are at their worst. 

WHY 


DRIVE IS MADE SO PRETEN- 


TIOUS 


Inasmuch as the Christmas 
Week Drive will concentrate up- 
on dollar memberships, some 
readers of this article may won- 
der at the seemingly unnecessary 
methods adopted for raising $10,- 
000,000. If raising this amount 
were the primary function of the 
Red Cross Drive at this time, 
several other methods of getting 
it would have proved more simple 
and expedient. While $10,000,000 
are badly needed—10,000,000 new 
members over here are even more 
important in order to make Red 
Cross work most effective “over 
there.” The country as a whole 
needed to be “sold” on the Red 
Cross. And enlisting members en- 
lists interest and compels under- 
standing of what the Red Cross 
is doing in its work of National 
welfare. Since it is a postulate 
that the morale of any army is no 
stronger than the morale of the 
nation behind it, it is easy to see 
that the more millions ‘of Red 
Cross members there are the more 
courage and spirit will be en- 
gendered in our own soldiers at 
the front. 

“Ten Million New Members” 
will mean not only a_ greater 
Red Cross rendering a _ greater 
service than ever—it will mean 
strengthened morale for Nation 
and Army alike. 

The personnel of the Christmas 
Membership Drive National Com- 
mittee -was made as_ representa- 
tive of professional and business 
interests as possible: Chairman, 
Theodore N. Vail, New York; 
executive secretary, Dr. H. N. 
MacCracken, Poughkeepsie; John 
W. Britton, San Francisco; Frank 
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N. Doubleday, Garden City, L. L; 
His Eminence, James Cardinal 
Gibbons, Baltimore; Bishop Wm. 
Lawrence, Boston; Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, Princeton; John 
Mitchell, New ‘York; Ban B. 
Johnson, Chicago; Hervey Lind- 
ley, Seattle; Mrs. Finley J. 
Shepard, New York; Benjamin 
Gratz, St. Louis; Dr. Frank M. 
North, New York; Mrs. Wm. G. 
McAdoo, Washington; Charles M. 
Schwab, New York; Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennypacker, Austin, Texas; 
Henry Watterson, Louisville, Ky.; 
business manager, George 
Fowler, New York; assistant 
business managers, Courtland N. 
Smith and Crosby B. Spinney, of 
New York. 


Bradford Merrill Succeeds S. 
S. Carvalho 


Bradford Merrill, who has been pub- 
lisher of the New York American since 
1907, has taken over the duties of S. S. 
Carvalho, who recently resigned from 
the Hearst organization after twenty 
years’ service. Previous to 1891 Mr 
Merrill was for five years managing 
editor of the Philadelphia Press. That 
year he became chief of the editorial 
staff of the New York Press. e was 
appointed editorial manager of the New 
York World in 1896, and later its finan- 
cial manager. 

Julian N. Gerard has become finan- 
cial manager of the Hearst newspapers, 
and F. L. Wurzburg, for some time 
in charge of Cosmopolitan Magazine, has 
been made assistant publisher of the 
New York American. Kenneth Goode, 
who has been promotion manager of the 
American, has been placed in charge 
of the promotion work of the Cosmo- 
politan, Hearst’s Magazine, Good House- 
keeping, Puck and other Hearst pub- 
lications. 


-Jones Leaves ‘“‘Re- 
view of Reviews” 


Cholmeley-Jones, who has_been 
with the Review of Reviews, New York, 
for a number of years, and for the past 


Cholmeley 
'.G. 


seven years advertising manager, has 
resigned to go to France. He has been 
appointed a Captain in the United States 
Army, and will work in the Adjutant- 
General’s department under Major Wil- 
lard Straight, who has charge of car- 
rying out the provisions of the War 
Insurance Act. 

Edward F. Healey, who has been as- 
sociated with the Review of Reviews 
for many years, more recently as West- 
ern manager, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager. Robert W. Richardson, 
of the Chicago office, becomes Western 
manager. 
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“Luxury” Goods That Have Vital 
War-Time Utility 


The Case of Musical Instruments, Supposed to Be Purely Non-Essential 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HEN Congressmen and of- 
ficials at Washington began 

to cast about, some months ago, 
in search of objects upon which 
to impose the new war taxes, it 
seemed as though all those who 
were consulted suggested, as with 
one voice, that “motion pictures 
and talking machines” be placed 
foremost among the tax targets. 
The result of this instinctive, 
taken-for-granted attitude was 
that when it came time to frame 
the new revenue laws, there was 
no disposition at the Capitol to 
admit as open to argument the 
proposition that these supposedly 
rich and superfluous industries 
should bear a burden of special 
taxation. 

When, as war preparations 
progressed, there began discussion 
as to the rationing of “essential” 
and “non-essential” industries, 
something of the same condemned- 
without-trial attitude, above men- 
tioned, became manifest with re- 
spect to the musical industries and 
especially that large section of the 
trade involving the production of 
pianos and_plaver-pianos. It 
seemed as. though everybody who 
knew just how the war ought to 
be managed, in proffering advice 
to the Government, to ruthlessly 
cut down “non-vital” industries 
glibly cited the piano industry as 
the proverbial horrible example. 
No less an authority than Frank 
- A. Vanderlip instanced pianos, 
when in a public address, he 
sought an illustration of the 
classes of merchandise “we can 
do without.” 

How the musical instrument in- 
dustry is meeting this difficult sit- 
uation makes a rather interesting 
story. It is as yet a continued 
story but the serial has progressed 
far enough to afford some in- 
spiration for other national ad- 
vertisers and manufacturers who 
as the war progresses or in the 
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period of readjustment after the 
war may be called upon to face 
problems more or less similar in 
character. That the musical in- 
strument makers have but just 
commenced to preach, via adver- 
tising, the gospel that music is not 
a luxury but a necessity, not a 
mere form of diversion but a 
solace, an education and an in- 
spiration, is a circumstance that 
will cause the progress of these 
manufacturers to be watched with 
keen curiosity by other interests 
that have, in the past, perhaps 
rather overplayed the Juxury ele- 
ment of their business or at least 
have in the preparation of adver- 
tising copy devoted more space 
to the pleasures of indulgence 
than to. the needs of body and 
soul. 


SERVES TO UNIFY THE INDUSTRY 


One benefit that has been pro- 
duced at the very outset by the 
predicament in which the music 
trade finds itself, is to set to work 
powerful influences for the uni- 
fication of organized effort within 
the industry. The musical instru- 
ment industry has been well or- 
ganized, but it has had, if any- 
thing, an overdose of specializa- 
tion. The manufacturers of pianos 
have had their organization and 
the retail piano merchants have 
foregathered in an entirely dif- 
ferent -quarter. In the talking- 
machine field, the jobbers handling 
certain classes cf instruments 
have lined up in one trade or- 
ganization whereas the distribu- 
tors of another make of machine 
have flocked by themselves and 
so it has gone, all down the line. 
With the prosperity of the indus- 
try threatened from outside there 
is a disposition on the part of 
all these various organizations to 
make common cause to an extent 
heretofore unknown. Following 
the example of the automobile in- 
dustry, the music trade has lately 
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Messrs. Poole Bros., 
65 West Harrison St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


sentlemen:- 


The service rendered by your firm in the complete 
handling of our eight-page, five-color trade paper 
inserts is greatly appreciated. 


The endless detail involved in a job of this nature, 
particularly where the page sises of the various pub- 
lications are different - and the importance of hav- 
ing these inserts reach their destinations on time, 
whether in New York, Los Angeles or Dallas - are 
features that require REAL SERVICE. 


Very truly yours, 


November 

Thirtieth 
Nineteen-seventeen 
RSc/DMB. 
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SYSTEMS 
BOND 


YSTEMS BOND means brains in 
paper making. Looking at it from 
the standpoint of the printer and Jithog- 
rapher, it means more than the selection 
of “any old paper’’ for your commer- 
cial work; more than making any kind 
of paper do; more than the mere turn- 
ing out of a job for your customer. 


The Selection of SYSTEMS BOND means 
a combination of all the essentials that go 
to make up a paper that will be satisfy- 
ing alike to yourself and your customer. 





It is a moderate priced paper. Sample sheets 
sent upon request. 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
Sales Office: 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. § Bangor, Maine - 
MILLS: { Lincoln, Maine 
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launched the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce. Here, as 
elsewhere, in the business field, 
such co-ordination—if we may 
employ a sadly overworked word 
—not only enables the industry to 
have special _representation at 


Washington and other “seats of 
trouble,” but more to the point, 
it brings manufacturers and re- 
tailers closer together and gives 
to each .a better appreciation of 
the perspective of the other. 


WHAT THE CAMPAIGN AIMS TO AC- 
COMPLISH 


It is a double-barrelled campaign 
that the musical industry has re- 
sorted to when suddenly called 
upon, inferentially if not actually, 
to show cause for its existence 
in war-time. On the one hand, 
there has been a consistent effort 
to prove to Government officials 
and others in authority that the 
fuel, raw material and transpor- 
tation requirements of the music 
trades are not calculated to im- 
pose any noticeable burden upon 
a nation at war. On the other 
hand, there has been a drive, that 
might profitably have been started 
years ago, to prove that music 
has a definite place in the ex- 
istence of the millions who have 
learned to love it—a place very 
close behind bread ,and_ butter. 
This movement began to take 
shape with the organization of the 
National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music which antedated 
our entry into the war. It has 
taken on additional momentum in 
the present advertising drive, led 
by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, to gain recognition for 
music as a necessity in the camp, 
wardroom and every-day home. 

To outsiders, looking in, it ap- 
peared that the main war-time 
peril of the music industry lay 
in the danger that Government in- 
dustrial needs would drain the 
piano factories of their trained 
employees—break up the organi- 
zations as it were. A large pro- 
portion of the men in the musical- 
instrument factories are special- 
ists who, once withdrawn, could 
not readily be replaced and such is 
their skill attained by life-time 
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experience that no new recruits 
could approach their output either 
in quality or quantity. 

However, the labor problem has 
been, in a sense, the least of the 
troubles of the musical men. 
Manufacturers early realized that 
the best way to keep factory 
wheels turning and organizations 
intact was to take on some war 
contracts but to endeavor to ar- 
range to be foot-free to dole out 
limited shipments to the estab- 
lished commercial trade. Accord- 
ingly, many piano manufacturers 
applied for Government contracts 
and, following the example set by 
Germany, Uncle Sam alloted to 
such firms contracts for aeroplane 
construction, a line of work ob- 
viously well suited to skilled 
woodworkers. However, the firms 
did not -receive in all cases as 
much Government work as they 
could handle and would, indeed, 
really have liked to have ob- 
tained. One leading manufac- 
turer who has a_ world-famous 
experimental and scientific depart- 
ment, has been called upon ‘by the 
Government for some _ special 
work. But of straight manufac- 
turing requirements — realization 
has been short of anticipation. In 
further proof of the fact that 
the labor problem is not the shoe 
that pinches, musical instrument 
manufacturers have explained to 
Government officials that, as yet, 
they have not found it necessary 
to employ women to any consid- 
erable extent, although many of 
the manufacturing operations in 
the industry are well adapted to 
performance by women. 

Disdaining the labor situation as 
a factor, the music-instrument 
manufacturers have in their ad- 
vance on Washington trained all 
their guns on the priority orders 
and like restrictions which tend to 
hamper them in securance of raw 
material. For the sake of con- 
centrating on their plea the manu- 
facturers have even gone so far 
as to tell Uncle Sam that they will 
not bother him too much for fa- 
cilities for the transportation of 
finished instruments if only he 
will not put obstacles in the way 
of the securance of fuel and raw 
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materials. Already, the music 
trade has quietly made tremen- 
dous strides in the employment of 
motor trucks for the transporta- 
tion from factory to retailer of 
instruments and other merchan- 
dise within the line. While this 
is no solution for long hauls, such 
as are involved in the case of 
shipments to the Pacific Coast, it 
has been demonstrated at Wash- 
ington that it does serve to re- 
duce materially the aggregate de- 
mands of the industry upon the 
railroads. 

_ The Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce has filed with the 
War Industries Board and the 
United States Fuel Administra- 
tion figures showing that the com- 
modity requirements of the indus- 
try are not nearly so extensive as 
some outside critics have assumed. 
For example, some of the alarm- 
ists who undertook to set the 
Government by the ears gravely 
shook their heads over the pur- 
ported spectacle of American 
piano factories consuming count- 
less tons of wood that might be 
needed for aeroplanes, gun stocks, 
truck bodies, etc. To nail these 
representations, the piano manu- 
facturers have presented, in quar- 
ters where it will do the most 
good, tabulations showing that the 
wood requirements of the industry 
are mostly for chestnut and for 
the fancy woods that are seldom 
cut in lumber. Not only, it was 
pointed out, can use be made in 
this trade of short and odd lengths 
and sizes of lumber but such cir- 
cumstances as the extensive use 
of vegetable glue were cited to at- 
test the fact that the musical in- 
strument industry is not competi- 
tive with war products. 


WHY CURTAILING PRODUCTION WOULD 
BE SPECIALLY DANGEROUS 


In its fight for a place in the 
sun, the musical-instrument indus- 
try is aided by two influences that 
are not present in the case of 
every line of goods assailed as 


but which may 
well be taken advantage of 
wherever present. The first of 
these favorable influences is the 
deep-rooted credit system on 


“non-essential,” 


which the whole structure of the 
musical business has been reared 
—financial ramifications so intri- 
cate and extensive that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is understood 
to have expressed misgivings for 
the consequences of any disturb- 
ance to the music tfade. Compe- 
tent estimators have placed at fig- 
ures as high as $1,000,000,000 the 
aggregate amount outstanding of 
so-called “piano and musical in- 
strument paper”’—that is, obliga- 
tions to manufacturers and deal- 
ers secured by “installment paper” 
under the familiar plan of de- 
ferred payments. There has been 
no need to exaggerate to the men 
at the helm at Washington the 
havoc that might be created should 
this credit system be jolted suf- 
ficiently for the shock to be com- 
municated to a long line of allied 
industries. 

Consideration for an _ export 
trade just getting firmly on its 
feet is the other influence which, 
with the musical instrument in-. 
dustry as with some other lines, 
is calculated to cause war man- 
agers to pause in their haste to 
denounce any form of production 
as non-essential. According to 
summaries shown at Washington 
by George W. Pound, Germany 
had, prior to the war, 90 per cent 
of the export trade of the world 
in most lines of musical instru- 
ments. Today, by the same gauge, 
the United States has 75 per cent 
of this business. This, too, despite 
the fact that production in the 
United States has, of necessity, 
been cut from 350,000 pianos to 
something over 250,000 per annum. 

The incentive to hold every 
ounce of foreign demand that has 
been wrenched from Germany is 
so obvious that all the persons in 
official position at Washington 
who are concerned for the future 
of our export trade are loath to 
see the brake applied unless it be 
absolutely necessary. The fact 
that Great Britain and France 
have receded in great measure 
from the drastic repressive policy 
which early in the war they 
adopted with respect to the musi- 
cal instrument industry and other 
so-called luxury lines renders it 
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Over 18 million lines 
in 11 months 


The Detroit News 


daily and Sunday printed over 18,000,000 
lines of paid advertising between January 
Ist and November 30th, 1917. 


There are potent reasons for such extraor- 
dinary volume of advertising. First— 
Detroit’s growth has had extent, speed and 
stability in a combination rarely if ever 
equalled in America. Second—The Detroit 
News has grown with the city, covering it 
in the ratio of one copy for every 3.7 English 
speaking « people—men, women and chil- 
ren. 


Advertisers Can Cover 
America’s Fourth 
City With Just 


One Newspaper 


That’s why the Detroit News stands where 
it does as a carrier of advertising. 


Net Paid Circulation exceeds 221,000 daily, 
175,000 Sunday. 
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all the more imperative that 
American export interests be up 
and doing if we are to hold the 
trade that has been captured in 
Latin America and Australia. 
The definite, co-operative cam- 
paign of advertising to gain recog- 
nition for the musical instrument 
as a genuinely essential item of 
house furnishing is, as yet, in its 
infancy. Even now, with all Amer- 
ica scrutinizing German efficiency 
in deadly earnest it has not yet 
occurred to any musical instru- 
ment advertiser to explain the 
large part which music plays in the 
lives of the Germans nor to point 
out that, not content with super- 
abundance of music in public 
places, a home concert that con- 
sumes an hour or more following 
the evening meal is an almost in- 
variable feature of family life in 
the average German household. 
Even the function of music in the 
American home as an antidote for 
worry and a relaxer for tense 
nerves is but just beginning to be 
proclaimed in the advertising 
space that has heretofore been 
given up to the endorsements of 
professional musicians. However, 
the current Victor copy indicates 
how suddenly the industry has 
turned the corner in its policy. 
In far-reaching effect in a wide 
field of distribution there is one 
seemingly minor factor of the ad- 
vertising upset in this quarter that 
may ultimately overshadow even 
the effort to establish music as a 
requisite of our mental and physi- 
cal well being. For the time being, 
one merely notices that musical in- 
strument men are not going to the 
lengths that they once did in ad- 
vertising “easy terms.” Ultimately, 
though, this may mean a partial 
or complete revolution in meth- 
ods of selling and the elimination 
of practices that had grown to 
the proportions of a trade evil. 
If it is found that the generous 
space that was once devoted to 
exploitation of the exceedingly fa- 
vorable terms on which instru- 
ments may be purchased can be 
used to better advantage in preach- 
ing the gospel of the love of mu- 
sic, and the blessings it brings 
the trade may gradually attain to 
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a new plane of independence. 

Already, as has been said, there 
are straws which show in which 
quarter the wind has veered. Mu- 
sic trade interests that have long 
been secretly rebellious of the pol- 
icy of five-dollars-down-and-five- 
dollar-payments-for-life have tak- 
en advantage of the short stocks, 
delayed deliveries and other war- 
time curtailments of musical in- 
strument supplies to cut down 
their low-term and long-time busi- 
ness. Some prominent houses 
have ceased entirely to advertise 
terms. If this influence persists 
with the contraction gf musical in- 
strument supply it may not be long 
until firms in the trade—at least 
the firms operating exclusive agen- 
cies—will be found advertising the 
advantage of cash purchase plans 
and thereby reducing the number 
of “repossessions,” the surplus of 
“used” instruments that has long 
been the bane of the musical in- 
strument industry. 


New Business Manager of 


“Association Men” 


Floyd C. Freeman has been appointed 
business manager of Association Men, 
New York. For many years he has 
served as secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
both at home and abroad. For the 
past two years he has been traveling 
secretary of the Railroad Department 
of the International Committee. Dur- 
ing 1910 and 1911 he was assistant man- 
ager of Association Men. 


Gilbert Kinney Leaves Paul 
Block, Inc. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 


New York, announces that Gilbert 
Kinney has joined its organization as a 
vice-president and director. Mr. Kinne 
is returning to the company with whic 
he started his advertising career. For 
a number of years he has been associ- 
ated with Paul Block, Inc., with the 
office of vice-president. 


S. Colling Goes with Vac- 
uum Oil Company 


After a year and a half as assistant 
sales manager of the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, E. S. Coll- 
ing has resigned and will join the staff 
of the automobile sales division of the 
Vacuum Oil Company, New York. 





COME 
WRITE US 


HAT impression has 
4) Royal advertising in 
Printers’ Ink made on 
you? Does the idea of 
an electrotyper (he of 
all persons) using full 
pages in this magazine, 
appeal to you as proof complete of Royal 
leadership? Of course, you know that the 
average electrotyper is satisfied if he gets 
his share of local business. Why, then, 
should we aspire to more than Philadel- 
phia can give us? Undoubtedly, we could 
not intelligently expect out-of-town busi- 
ness unless we could actually offer out-of- 
town buyers_more than they can get 
locally. That’s the economics of it. But, 
what we are interested in now is your men- 
tal attitude toward us. Have we sold 
you Royal in the sense that—circum- 
stances permitting—you would buy of us? 














ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET  PHILADELFHIA 
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CIGARETTES 
1O€¢ 


Mild ? Sure ~ 
and vel they Satisty! 








Two Liggett & My 


The two cards reproduced here form anfin 
to express ‘‘Atmosphere.’’ These cardspit 
are constantly held before the eyes of tit r 
the street cars of the United States. 
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& Myers Car Cards 


rm anfinteresting study in the use of color 
 cardswith others in their respective series 
2s of tit millions of men who ride, daily, in 
es. 





For Cigar ettes 


Virginia Tobacco v 
is the best 
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YOUR PLATES 


A no better than the workmanship 
and equipment employed by your 
engraver in making them. 


NAA 


The high quality of Sterling Engravings 
rests on years and years of careful at- 
tention to the most minute details of 


the plate-making business. 


TERLING PLATES never disap- 

point. They always register. They 

lend dignity and an atmosphere of 
quality to the printed page. 


This, plus our ability to co-operate with 
publishers and advertising agents, ex- 
plains Sterling prestige and accounts for 
the fact that this Company is the largest 
producer of photo-engraving plates in 
America. 





THE STERLING ENGRAVING 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


200 William Street - - Downtown 
roth Avenue at 36th Street - Uptown 
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Paid Advertising Carries Canada’s 
Victory Loan to Success 


The Dominion Paid at Card Rates—Advertising in Charge of Canadian 
Press Association 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


A MOST unusual financing 
feat has just been pulled off 
in Canada. More than $412,000,- 
000 was secured from 719,329 peo- 
ple out of a total population of 
approximately 7,500,000 after this 
population had been three years 
at war. One person in every 
eleven now resident in Canada 
is the owner of a Victory Bond. 
This magnificent result was 
achieved within the compass of 
three weeks or eighteen selling 
days. 

To get the proper perspective 
it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the Vic- 
tory Loan is the fourth loan 
floated in Canada since the war 
began; the last one being in the 
spring of 1917. The total of 
the four loans is $762,000,000, 
which is in addition to the im- 
mense credits extended to the 
Imperial Government through the 
banks of Canada. There were 
24,862 investors in the, first loan; 
34,526 in the second; 40,800 in 
the third and now 719,329. in the 
Victory Loan. The first three 
loans totaled only $350,000,000 
whereas the fourth is now over 
$412,000,000. 

Such increases in both the 
amount subscribed and the num- 
ber of investors is due almost 
entirely to the direct application 
of sound business practice to the 
floating of the loan. Govern- 
mental methods were discarded 
as obsolete. The results have al- 
most silhouetted the factors which 
combined to make such attain- 
ments possible. The one great 
outstanding factor was paid ad- 
vertising. No other single contri- 
buting factor approximates it 
though the organized news serv- 
ice rendered great help. The 
dynamic energy and devotion of 
the selling organization was an 
indispensable factor ’tis true, but 


without the advertising their well 
directed efforts would have se- 
cured only a fraction of what 
has been accomplished by the 
combination. 

The foregoing is but the pre- 
lude to the statement that, in 
spite of what W. T. Mullally said 
in Printers’ INK of November 
29th, advertising space bought and 
paid for by the Government and 
signed by the Government is de- 
cidedly more effective, impressive, 
and efficient than a_ similar 
amount of “donated” space. This 
has been proved in four consecu- 
tive campaigns in Canada. It has 
been indisputably demonstrated 
by the achievements of the Vic- 
tory Loan Campaign which was 
a campaign conceived, controlled, 
and carried out by the Canadian 
Press Association, but paid for 
at card rates by the Canadian 
Government. The Government 
simply put it up to the C. P. A. 
to make good—gave it a free hand 
entirely—and the results speak 
for themselves. 


“DONATED” SPACE UNCONTROLLED 


John Imrie, manager of the C. 


P. A., in speaking of the conten- 
tion that “donated” space is more 
impressive because of the signa- 
tories, says that he cannot sup- 
port that theory. It has been 
his experience that “donated” 
space is uncontrollable when ap- 
plied nationally, as it must be in 
a national enterprise. For in- 
stance, in the Victory Loan cam- 
paign many misstatements were 
unintentionally made in “donated” 
space, even though that space was 
under constant supervision. Be- 
cause of the fact that “donated” 
space copy was of a necessity 
written right in the heat of the 
campaign many misstatements got 
by, such as “Victory Bonds can 
be sold at any time at par,” which 
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is absolutely untrue. When the 
entire campaign depends _ solely 
upon “donated” space, the Gov- 
ernment is most seriously handi- 
capped. It must fit its message 
into the donated space irrespec- 
tive of its size, location, or fre- 
quency. Preparatory educational 
campaigns must be either aban- 
doned or curtailed into ineffici- 
ency for the reason that the do- 
nations are not forthcoming until 
the campaign is well under way. 
The pearl of independence is dis- 
solved in the vinegar of obliga- 
tion when the Government is 
forced to cut its advertising ac- 
cording to the donations of space, 
whereas when the Government is 
buying its own space it can dic- 
tate when and where the copy 
will run and what copy or class 
of appeal shall occupy the space 
so purchased. It is Mr. Imrie’s 
contention that all other argu- 
ments cannot prevail against the 
logic of the economy, efficiency 
and effectiveness of an advertis- 
ing campaign prepared and placed, 
unhampered in any way, solely 


for the purpose of achieving the 
objective expeditiously and profit- 
ably. 


PLAN AND SCOPE OF CAMPAIGN 


Take the experience of the 
Canadian Government and an- 
alyze it. Consider for a moment 
what a significant thing it is to 
raise $412,000,000—$55 per capita 
—in a war-ridden country by the 
expenditure of $300,000 in an ad- 
vertising campaign. Does this not 
prove that it is both effective and 
efficient ? Does it not follow that 
such a “paid” campaign, which at 
all times is driving straight to- 
wards the mark at which it is 
aimed, is much more profitable 
than a “donated” campaign that 
is swerved hither and thither ac- 
cording to the pleasure and pa- 
triotism of the donators? 

In the Victory Loan Campaign 
about $210,000 was invested in 
paid space in the press of Canada. 
The entire campaign was divided 
into two major divisions: 1, 
Educational and inspirational, 
starting fifteen days prior to the 
opening of the selling campaign. 
2, The Selling Campaign, running 
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the full three weeks of the selling 
drive. The success of the cam- 
paign was assured before even the 
first advertisement appeared be- 
cause there was a master plan be- 
hind the whole organization. It 
was strategically mapped out, 
every ad had a definite task to 
perform and it was made to per- 
form that task. 

The mediums were divided into 
circuits. Each circuit carried copy 
prepared specifically for its type 
of readers. In the first division 
of the campaign, for instance, 
there were ten different sets of 
copy circulating in the different 
circuits of newspapers alone; the 
religious, farm, technical, trade, 
financial, and other classes of pub- 
lications, carried copy written for 
their specific fields and publica- 
tions. The weeklies carried a 
different series from the dailies. 
In this way duplication was mini- 
mized and more appeals reached 
the individual reader, thus increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign as a whole. This would 
not be accomplished excepting 
where the advertising was paid 
for by the body planning the 
campaign. 

In the second division of the 
campaign the same plan of “cir- 
cuits” was continued but during 
these three weeks the Govern- 
ment ads were ably supported by 
two other divisions of “donated” 
but controlled advertising, i. e., 
the Bond Dealer’s campaign, and 
the institutional and _ business 
houses’ campaign; and also by 
innumerable “free-lance” donated 
ads signed by private advertisers. 

In addition to the advertising, 
the C. P. A. had an organized 
news service which supplied “ex- 
clusive” news to the various cir- 
cuits, each paper being given ex- 
clusive rights for the news and 
cartoons supplied for the field 
which it covered. This service 
was supplied daily by a staff of 
paid writers under the personal 
direction of J. H. Woods, Presi- 
dent of the C. P. A. It was an 
auxiliary that was most effective, 
and is the first time the entire 
press of Canada has been har- 
nessed efficiently to a single en- 
terprise. 
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As a creative force in modern 
merchandising it is our conviction 
that a good printer stands second in 
his relation to the customer only 
to the good advertising agency. 
In many cases his merchandising ability is 
tested long before the problem has become 
big enough to challenge the interest of an 
advertising agency. His value to his clients 
must be based on a proper conception of 
the functions and power of good advertising 
literature, and he must ‘‘“deliver the goods.’’ 
We DO deliver. For detailed facts, write 


SaTuRDAY NiGuT Press, Inc. 
Detroit U-S-A 
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Mr.EDGAR D.GOULD 


Epcar D. GOULD, formerly Sales Manager and 
Director of Publicity for the Regal Shoe Company 
is now associated with this organization as 
2nd Vice-President and Merchandising Counsel. 


At the time of his recent resignation, he was 
Secretary of the corporation and Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Regal Shoe Com- 
pany. He had full charge of its chain of retail 
stores, and was responsible for the wholesale, 
mail order and export departments of the business. 
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Mr. Gould will capitalize his fifteen years’ 
experience in different methods of national 
merchandising and will devote his attention to 
the problems of general distribution and selling 
of trade-marked products. A specialized know- 
ledge in shoe advertising and‘chain store organ- 
ization is available for manufacturers interested. 


‘ He has established a Trade Research Depart- 
ment in our agency to investigate market con- 
ditions and analyze the merchandising plans and 
policies of our clients and will be accessible, by 
appointment, for conference on all selling problems. 





SHERMAN & BRYAN 
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79 Fifth Avenue 
New York, 
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Lower Cost of Advertising 


Tue Wesster Mrc. Company 

ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

TirFin, O., Nov. 28, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer has been making some 
rather exhaustive analyses qn the cost 
of trade publications and discovered an 
argument in favor of intensifying ad- 
vertising effort at this time, especially 
in the machinery line. 

he argument may be old to you by 
this time and have been fully discussed 
in your columns, but nevertheless it is 
new to me. It is simply that while 
paper, ink, half-tones, etc., are far more 
expensive now than they were in 1914, 
trade-paper advertising is really cheaper 
now than at any time of which the 
writer has any knowledge. The reason 
is that the advances in space rates, 
printing cost, etc., do not show any- 
where near as great a percentage as 
the advances in the price of machinery 
and equipment made of metal and rub- 
ber. The automobile industry may be 
considered one exception to the above, 
as the advances in this have been in no 
way proportional to the rise in the cost 
of raw materials and labor but for ele- 
vating and conveying machinery, steel 
structures, etc., the statement really 
holds good. 

As a matter of fact, space in trade 
papers which two years ago cost us 
1% per cent of net sales, now costs us 
less than 1 per cent, and in, some cases 
as low as one-half of 1 per cent. 

Maybe if this fact is made too obvi- 
ous to some of our trade papers, space 
rates would take an awful jump, and 
it is this writer’s idea that if they did, 
the majority of advertisers would squeal 
like sin at such an advance without 
recognition of the fact that they were 
still getting it more cheaply than be 
fore the war. 

Tine Wesster Mrc. Co. 
MINER RAyMOND, 
Advertising Manager. 


Woodhead Goes to Chicago for 
Hearst 


William Woodhead, who has_ had 
charge of the advertising of the Hearst 
American magazine in New York, has 
been transferred to Chicago, where he 
is associated with the general Hearst 
organization. 

J. Kobler now has charge of all 
the color and magazine advertising of 
the Hearst newspapers. 





Evinrude Marketing Farm 
Engine 
The Evinrude Motor Company, of 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of Evinrude 
rowboat motors, is marketing the Evin- 
rude oil engine, a new engine for farm 
use. A campaign is now.appearing in 
farm implement trade papers. The ad- 


vertising explains that the engine will 
run on 
flows. 


kerosene or ‘‘any oil that 
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To Allay the Fears of Mothers 


“Safety” is a comparatively unused 
talking point in the advertising of toys, 
although it would seem to furnish the 
basis of a strong appeal to anxious 
mothers. In advertising Christmas toys 
Best & Co., of New York, make toy 
safety the subject of a talk covering 
several inches of space. 

“Just as the Fourth of July has be- 
come safe, so have the toys of Christ- 
mas,” it is said. ’ 

“Rocking horses are taboo; instead 
one will see horses for little boys, made 
on much the same principles as_ the 
old ‘patent rockers’ with a solid base, 
and no matter how hard he rocks he is 
safe. . 

“There are other motion toys—swings 
into which baby can be tied perfectly 
securely, and_ self-propelled Kiddie 
Kars, low enough to make a_ tumble 
no mishap, and so constructed as_ to 
develop not only the leg muscles, but 
to co-ordinate the head and hands in 
steering. 

“They are safe, and the most appre- 
ciated gift a small toddler can receive.’ 


Campaign for Poultry Food 


The Famabella Company, Detroit, is 
advertising poultry and pigeon feed in 
farm journals and several newspapers, 
as well as pigeon and poultry publica- 
tions. The advertising is scheduled to 
continue throughout the year. — The 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, has 
recently secured the account. : 

This agency has also been placed in 
charge of the advertising of the Michi- 
gan Bolt & Nut Works, of Detroit, and 
the Dayton Metal Products Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. A_business-paper cam- 
paign has begun for the former, while 
the latter has started to advertise a 
number of airplane parts in aviation and 
airplane publications. 


‘“Tiz-Hot,”’ New Beverage, 
’ 
Advertised 


“Tiz-Hot,” a new non-alcoholic bev- 
erage, is being advertisd in Canada. It 
is made from fruits and herbs, and is 
intended for use at meal-time, and in 
the winter. E. L. Drewry, Ltd., of 
Winnipeg, is the maker. 





Norwood Now an Advertis- 


ing Manager 
Cornelius H. Norwood, lately with 
the Doremus & Morse advertising 
agency, New York, has become adver- 
tising manager of Hartman Brothers, 
Inc., of the same city. 





Promoted With Allen Motor 
Co. 


Clarence W. Wagener, who has been 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Allen Motor Company, Fos- 
toria, Ohio, for the past year, has been 
made assistant advertising manager. 
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Armour Won’t Enter Retail 
Field 


Rumors circulated in the grocery field 
that Armour & Co., Chicago packers, 
would enter the retail business were 
set at rest by ‘the issuing of a state- 
ment at a recent meeting of the 
National Retail Grocers’ Association. 
The report, which was based ‘on a con- 
ference with J. Ogden Armour, stated: 
“I am not going into the retail business. 
Neither will Armour & Co. There is 
no crying need for such a move now, 
and if there ever is I hope it will not 
come in my lifetime, for I do not in- 
tend to add the woes of retailing to 
the .burdens of manufacturing and 
wholesaling. 

“With reference to the rumors you 
speak of, I will say this: Neither Ar- 
mour & Co. nor myself are in any way 
interested in chain stores or like enter- 
prise, and as president of Armour & 
Co. I can state that we have no in- 
tention of acquiring any such interests. 
There is nothing to the rumors.” 


‘Waives Seven-Day Exchange 
Rule for Holidays 


Gimbel Brothers and other New York 
department stores announce in news- 
paper ads that articles purchased now as 
Christmas gifts may be exchanged for 
similar merchandise in other sizes and 
colors, if desired, at any time up to 
seven days after Christmas. This does 
not apply, of course, to goods sold on a 
strictly non-returnable basis. The rea- 
son assigned for this Christmas waiver 
is that it will promote early Christmas 
shopping. 


Back from French Front, with 
“Canada Weekly” 


W. S. Grimwood, formerly with the 
Daily Mail, of London, England, and 
more recently a member of the British- 
American Ambulance Corps with the 
French army at Verdun, has joined the 
soliciting staff of Canada Weekly, 
Toronto. 

John W. Cambridge has also joined 
the sales staff of Canada Weekly. He 
has been with J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., of 
Toronto. 


Joins Manternach Co. 


Bradley Welch has become associ- 
ated with the Manternach Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. He was connected for 
some time with the F. Wallis Arm- 
strong Company, Philadelphia, and_be- 
fore that was promotion manager of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


“Photoplay” 


J. Daniel Bedell, 
tryside Magazine and the Independent, 
has joined the Eastern advertising staff 


Joins 
formerly with Coun- 


of Photoplay Magazine, and will cover 
New York State and New England. 
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Union of Automobile 
Publications 


A meeting was recently held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the purpose of amalga- 
mation of the interests of publications 
of the different state automobile or- 
ganizations. Among the _ publications 
ear se were, Motordom, Albany, 
; Buffalo Motorist, Buffalo, N.Y: 
“"Tersey Motorist, Newark; Wis- 

Motorist, Milwaukee; Hoosier 
Motorist, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. A. C., 
Chicago, and Ohio Motorist, Cleveland. 

Applications were received for ten 
other publications and it is expected the 
list will comprise not less than fifteen 
periodicals. 


Buy Los Angeles Weekly 
E. K. 


Close 


New 
consin 


Hoak, Pacific Coast manager 
for Doubleday, Page & Co., Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and Review of Re- 
views Company, has brought the Los 
Angeles Financial News, in company 
with Geo. G. Ellis, managing editor of 
the publication. Mr. Hoak will con- 
tinue to represent the Eastern publish- 
ers, while acting as business manager of 
the Financial News. 


Law Takes Over Doremus & 
Morse Agency 


Russell Law, a New York advertisin 
agent, has purchased the Doremus 
Morse agency, of the same city. H. W. 
Doremus and E. H. Morse will remain 
with Mr. Law for the present and will 
handle the agency’s accounts as here- 
tofore. The Doremus & Morse agency 
was established seven years ago. 


To Publish “S “Soft Drink 
Journal” 


Shortly after the first of the new 
year, it is announced, the Soft Drink 
Journal, a new monthly publication, 
will begin publication in Chicago. Paul 
i Mandabach will be business manager, 

dward G. Hopkins advertising man- 
ager and Charles F. Marcher editor. 


Cincinnati Agency Combine 
The advertising agency conducted by 
Jesse M. Joseph, at Cincinnati, has ab- 
sorbed the Harry. Stephens Company 
and the Advertising Service Company, 
both of that city. 


To Advertise Dorin’s ‘Toilet 


Preparations 
Churchill-Hall, Inc.,” New York, has 
secured the advertising account of Do- 
rin’s toilet preparations, represented by 


F. R. Arnold & Co., New York. 


Carryl Leaves Armour 
mW. G, 


advertising 
Co., Chicago, 


Carryl has resigned from the 
department of Armour & 
effective December 15. 
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IGH sounding phrases, fine words and generalities 
crumble like air castles under the bombardment of 
facts. Farmers know the difference between articles 

written on air and our kind built on the strong structure of 
real information. 

That's why the policy of “plow deeper’’ has won for the 
Orange Judd Farmer unquestionable leadership in Illinois, 


where it has over 70,000 circulation. 


140,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


The circles on the map above show the number of towns 
and communities covered to secure information for one article 


entitled “Illinois Milk Prices Too Low.” 


This extraordinary editorial service has built up real 
prestige and influence that open the way to profitable ad- 
‘vertising. Select with certainty the medium of sure results, 


the Orange Judd Farmer. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
New York Atlanta Springfield Minneapolis 
N.Y. Ga. Mass. Minn. 
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Avoid 
Office “Slip-Ups” 


Have your office, inter-office and branch 
forms printed upon papers of different color. 


If every one of your printed forms can be 
recognized at sight by every person in your 
employ, misfiled letters and lost memoranda 
will be reduced to a minimum. 


Our free portfolio, “The Signal System,” 
will show you exactly how you can stand- 


ardize your office, inter-office, and branch 
forms, and will show you the economy and 
practicability of having all such printing 
done upon 


Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 


“The Utility Business Paper” 


This paper is made in 12 colors and white, in 3 fin- 
ishes— which produces a smooth, a ripple and a 
linen surface — and in all standard weights. Write 
today for ‘“The Signal System.” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 























German Preparations for Getting 
Business After the War 


United States Government Observers at Strategic Points Keeping Track 
of Characteristic German Plotting 


HE United States Govern- 

ment has inaugurated a 
unique “spy” system of its own, 
and with a very special purpose. 

In addition to the Secret Ser- 
vice here at home and a fairly 
active “intelligence service” in 
Europe that covers the political, 
diplomatic, military and naval 
field, Uncle Sam now has on the 
job a carefully selected staff of 
commercial investigators. These 
men are stationed at strategic 
points on the Continent, and their 
confidential reports are coming to 
Washington with regularity and 
are promptly locked up in a new 
file at the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

To determine the measure and 
extent of German competition 
after the 
what plots: the Teutons and their 
allies are hatching with the pur- 
pose of capturing or recapturing 
international trade—this is the 
object of Uncle Sam’s new search. 
Nothing, indeed, could better ex- 
emplify the importance of this 
subject of German trade aggres- 
sion after the war than the fact 
that the United States Govern- 
ment is moving so energetically 
to give Fritz a dose of his own 
medicine in espionage, commercial 
espionage especially. 

It is no simple proposition that 
ur commercial intelligence officers 
are up against. Mighty little is 
getting out of Germany these days, 
either in the form of printed mat- 
ter or dependable oral information 
that discloses in detail just what 
the Germans are doing in behalf 
f post-war commercial prepared- 
ness. The very circumstance that 
rumors are rife in infinite variety 
renders it all the more desirable 
to obtain accurate reports of what 
1s actually going on. 

The small number of Americans 
now resident in Germany, and the 


difficulty in getting through com- 
9 


‘ 


war and to ascertain: 


munications from residents otf 
Germany who are willing to dis- 
close Teuton commercial moves 
to Yankee principals, place a limit 
on the number of channels of 
communication that may be used, 
but it is no harm to say that the 
United States Government is 
“making out” very well with the 
agencies at its disposal. Ameri- 
can commercial agents, with eyes 
and ears open, are stationed in 
every neutral country contiguous 
to Germany, and especially at the 
points where there is established 
the most direct contact with Ger- 
man commercial activities. 

These frontiersmen have man- 
aged to pick up a great mass of 
information. Some of it, natural- 
ly, is unreliable, but the watchers 
on the border are pretty well 
qualified to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. Most of them 
have had years of experience as 
United States commercial agents 
or United States commercial at- 
taches at commercial centers in 
Germany, and they have conse- 
quently a familiarity with German 
theories, practices and mental pro- 
cesses that enables them to sense 
the probabilities among the pro- 
jects that are reported to have 
been “made in Germany” these 
past three years. 


THE ACTUAL MENACE 


Perhaps the best illustration of 
the value of such a sifting process 
is to be found in the analysis that 
it is bringing of the extent of the 
commercial menace that will arise 


from Germany’s discovery, under 
the spur of the war need, of count- 
less new “substitutes.” Here in 
the United States, one business 
man who is inclined to be timid 
will tell you that all is lost insofar 
as our hopes for international 
trade after the war are concerned, 
because Germany has 7,000 new 
substitutes which she will spring 
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upon the trade and which will en- 
able her to get, by underselling, 
what she cannot win through nov- 
elty. On the other hand, you have 
the complacent business man who 
scouts the whole idea that the new 
Teuton substitutes—the bread that 
he has read contains shavings, the 
coffee made from acorns and the 
tobacco derived from alfalfa— 
can have any permanent influence 
upon export markets. 

Somewhere between these two 
extremes lies the medium which 
represents the actual degree of 
menace to be found in the new 
substitutes of which we hear so 
many whispers; accurately to 
gauge this average is one of the 
tasks to which Uncle Sam’s in- 
vestigators are addressing them- 
selves with especial zeal. 

All the conclusions are not, by 
any means, in one direction, but 
as a sample of the bugaboos that 
the commercial frontier patrols 
conclude have spread needless 
alarms, there may be mentioned 
the case of clothing made from 
paper. For more than a year past 
fanci ‘1 tales have been going the 
roun * the attractive and satis- 
facto.. clothing which the Ger- 
mans are supposed to have been 
enabled to manufacture from 
paper. Careful investigation by the 
United States commercial agents 
reveals that the report is greatly 
exaggerated. It is known that 
pulp and paper have been experi- 
mented with for a great variety 
of purposes in Germany since the 
war, but acy is no foundation 
for fear that Germany after the 
war will be able to drive Ameri- 
can manufacturers of ready-made 
clothing out of any market by 
means of paper garments. 

To dispose, while we are at it, 
of another line of rumors assidu- 
ously circulated in business Amer- 
ica, it may be said that the most 
painstaking investigation by Amer- 
ican trade sleuths in Sweden, Hol- 
land, Denmark and Switzerland 
has failed to disclose any justifi- 
cation for the impression that 
Germany has been accumulating 
during the war great stores of 
low-price manufactured products 
to loose upon the marts of trade 
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the moment peace is declared and 
the blockade raised. In discount- 
ing this theory, the Government 
investigators have not accepted 
the premise so favored by private 
students of the situation that lack 
of labor would prevent German 
factories from thus accumulating 
any surplus stock, especially a 
surplus of commodities non-es- 
sential to war. 

The Federal commercial experts 
say that Germany has, unquestion- 
ably, a certain amount of labor 
available, if for no other reason 
than that women and children 
have been drafted for industrial 
service more comprehensively in 
Germany than ‘anywhere else in 
the world. What these experts 
count upon, however, to have pre- 
vented any hoarding of most 
classes of manufactured goods is 
the shortage of raw materials 
that obtains and has obtained in 
Germany. Many of the classes of 
goods which Germany was wont, 
prior to war, to export most ex- 
tensively require the importation 
of certain raw materials for their 
fabrication. Germany has no rub- 
ber to spare these days for the 
manufacture of rubber dolls. 


TOYS, PERHAPS, ARE BEING PILED UP 
FOR FOREIGN SALE 


In the case of a few industries 
it is admitted that the gossip of 
bulging warehouses awaiting the 
time when the shutters can be tak- 
en down may be and probably is 
more or less accurate. Govern- 
ment experts cite to PRINTERS’ 
INK as one of these exceptions the 
toy industry. This is a line whose 
manufacture is carried on in the 
homes. The work is performed 
by the aged and by children, and 
the printipal raw material re- 
quired is wood, of which Germany 
presumably has ample _ supplies 
available in localities convenient 
to the seat of the toy industry. 
Very probably, then, Germany has 
been piling up vast ‘stocks of toys 
that can be sold at any price nec- 
essary to undersell competition. 

Likewise is this represented, in 
reports via “the underground,” to 
be the situation in the German 

(Continued on page I01) 
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The Baltimore cAmerican 
The Baltimore Star 
Baltimore, Maryland 
announce that after January 
first, nineteen-eighteen, they 
will. be represented in the 


national advertising + field 
(United States and Canada) by 
“‘Uerree & Conklin, ‘Inc. 
New York Brunswick Bldg. 
Chicago = ~—— Steger Bldg. 
Detroit Free Press Bldg. 
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‘The Value of Force Lies not 
in ‘Dimensions but in the 
Character of its Application 


F~S ‘ 
7 Se OA ee es a 
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HE FIRST “horseless wagon” was a 


gigantic affair compared with the 
modern, smooth-running, high-speed 
motor car. The magnificence of its size 
left an impression of power out of all 
proportion to its performance. 


The mathematical dimensions of circula- 
tion involved in the Class Journal publica- 
tions are no true measure of the applied 
power of the publications. 


This circulation bears the same relation 
to an average circulation as the modern 
motor car does to the ancient juggernaut. 


~The Class Journal 


PUBLIC TIONS 
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NIT for unit the Class Journal pub- 

lications exert a power in their fields 
which cannot be measured in numbers, nor 
even in character. For though the char- 
acter can indicate, it does not explain the 
influence which is exerted through this 
co-operative action. 


If you want to secure the applied power per unit 
calculated to do the work with the least resistance 
and waste, consider, for example, these three 
fields and the Class Journal Publications which 
cover them: 

- AAUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. ‘The only industrial 
authority in the field of automotive endeavor. It goes 
to those officials, department managers, and engineers, 
whg are interested in the development of airplanes, 
motor cars, trucks, tractors and motorboats, and their 
integral parts. It is read by the owners of large dis- 
tributing concerns in the same fields, because of its 
industrial position; and by men who are interested in 
similar problems. 


MoToR WorRLD. A merchandising paper tor the 
dealer, which is conceded to be the authority in its field, 
covering that field thoroughly all over the country. 


MOTOR CAGE. A paper written for the interested 
car owner, circulating principally in small towns, where 
it exerts (in addition) a considerable dealer influence. 


The CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


239 West 39th Street . . . New = City 
Mallers Building . . . « « « « « Chicago 


“The Class Jo ournal 


PUBLIC TIONS 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
MOTOR AGE MOTOR WORLD 
EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MOTOR BOAT 
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a tendency to give only useful presents this Christ- 
mas finds encouragement in the wide variety of pres- 
entation cases and chests containing selections of this 
well-known silverware. 

In the December magazines, the above silhouette il- 
lustration attractively pictures the spirit of this message. 


Select a few extra pieces for Her at any leading dealer’s 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
The World’s Largest Makers of ae and Silver Plate 
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pottery industry and kindred lines. 
Here, toa, there is a certain class 
of labor available, and all the 
requisite raw materials are ob- 
tainable within the borders of 
Germany. Marketers of crockery 
and glassware, and even that class 
of ceramics that play ‘so large a 
part in the “souvenir” trade, need 
not be surprised if there is a flood 
of German wares at every outlet 
after the war, but,.as has been 
said, the number of industries in 
which such a state of affairs pre- 
vails is limited in the extreme. 
Looking at the matter in the 
larger aspect, the after-the-war 
conundrum is not, of course, what 
will be the situation in. any one 
line, but what will be German 
policy in general in that quest for 
trade wherein lies her. only hope 
of salvation. The United States 


Government has fully satisfying 
evidence that the German Gov- 
ernment is determined to adopt in 
the commercial war after the war 
all the paternalism, the cohesive 
organization, the compulsory co- 
operation and the intensive state 


control upon which the autocracy. 
has insisted in the. prosecution of 
the present war. Indeed, it looks 
as though the Junkers were plan- 
ning to be even more ruthless in 
crushing out private competition 
and individual initiative in the 
commercial campaign than the mil- 


itary caste has been in imposing. 


frightfulness conquered 
peoples. 

An official at Washington who 
has had a peep at the confidential 
reports that have been. received 
during the past few weeks said: 
“We size up the prospective situa- 
tion somewhat in. this wise: The 
minute the war ends there will 
come a tremendous demand from 
Germany for cotton and copper 
and all the other commodities of 
which she has been deprived and 
the lack of which has been respon- 
sible for the privations that have 
made her people eager for peace. 
in the face of this demand, the 
value of the German mark, which 
has steadily declined in interna- 
tional exchange, will simply hit 
bottom. In order to avoid that 
catastrophe the German Govern- 


upon 
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ment, according to the informa- 
tion we have, is planning to con- 
trol imports as well as exports.” 

However, the information that 
filters through from Germany 
shows clearly that the business 
leaders, men of the Ballin type, 
are not going to accept without 
resistance the ideal of compul- 
sory state monopoly whereby the 
court clique would, through con- 
trol of exports, the assignment of 
shipping, etc., have a strangle hold 
upon all industry. What causes 
the latter proposal to rankle most 
deeply is the knowledge which has 
apparently come to the individual- 
ists among German business men to 
the effect that state control of in- 
dustry and commerce is not 
sought merely for the regulation 
of international exchange, etc., 
but is desired more especially that 
the Government may take unto 
itself the major portion of the re- 
sultant profits while yet imposing 
upon the business interests direct 
taxes as heavy as the ‘traffic will 
bear. 


STRENUOUS COMPETITION PREDICTED 


In public conferences in Berlin 
and other cities of the empire, 
German business men have pro- 
tested against and passed resolu- 
tions antagonistic to the policy of 
state control of business, which is 
supposed to be the aim of Ger- 
many’s new Ministry of Econom- 
ics... Strangely enough, there ap- 
pears to be a considerable portion 
of Teuton business men who are 
not yet reconciled to this plan of 
super-paternalism, although they 
have been assured that the gen- 
erosity of the Government will be 
expressed in all mannér of subsi- 
dies and will even extend to the 
adjustment of war-time differen- 
tials; for example, the scheme 
whereby the Government shoul- 
ders the difference between pre- 
war and current costs of building 
steamers for the export trade. In 
the face of such solicitude, Ger- 
man manufacturers have, in con- 
vention assembled, passed by 
overwhelming majorities, resolu- 
tions calling for the removal of 
all war restrictions upon com- 
merce and industry, favoring free- 
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dom of action in the importation 
of raw materials via ordinary 
channels of trade and condemning 
any extension of the cartel or syn- 
dicate system that would facili- 
tate state dictation of the conduct 
of business. : 

However, no official in a posi- 
tion of responsibility at the United 
States Department of Commerce 
has any illusions to the effect that 
such protests on the part of Ger- 
man business men will serve seri- 
ously to turn aside the German 
Government from the trade course 
it has charted for itself. It is the 
full expectation at Washington 
that, although Germany will, fol- 
lowing the war, be in the market 
for various American commodi- 
ties, our sellers will face condi- 
tions even worse than those of the 
pre-war period, when the German 
buying syndicates often were able 
to play one American salesman 
against another. The expectation 
that Government-operated or 
Government-dominated buying 
machinery will control most of 
the purchases in the central em- 
pires after the war is the expla- 
nation of the special pressure that 
is now being applied at Washing- 
ton to have Congress enact into 
law at this session the Webb Bill, 
which authorizes the formation of 
pools of American exporters for 
the conduct of joint selling 
agencies. 

When it comes to selling in‘the 
open international market, the 
German strategy, according to 
ample evidence obtained by the 
United States Government, is to 
turn to the eastward. That Lat- 
in-America is not to be wholly 
neglected is evidenced by the 
money which Germany is now 
spending in a last desperate effort 
to hold or gain trade advantages, 
as well as political-advantages, in 
Mexico, Venezuela, and even in 
that forlorn hope, Argentina. 
However, Germany sees the com- 
mercial sun rising in the east, and 
this is a matter of concern to the 
United States in that there has 
been in recent years a deepening 
conviction that the greatest oppor- 
tunities for American manufac- 
turers and exporters were to be 
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found not in China nor yet in 
South America, but in Russia. 
It is, of course, idle at this time 
to conjecture what commercial 
advantages in Russia will be pos- 
sessed by Germany at the end of 
the war, but to attain and main- 


tain an advantageous position 
there is her pet purpose. It is a 
commercial afterthought which 


dovetails nicely with the whole 
Pan-German dream for the domi- 
nation of the Near East, as re- 
vealed in the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
and Berlin-to-Cairo projects. If 
Germany can but put across her 
scheme for the acquisition of Po- 
land, nominally or actually, she 
will be in control of the principal 
manufacturing area of Russia and 
will have peculiar advantages in 
the Russian market. 


“MADE IN GERMANY” UNDER A NEW 
GUISE 


Ample evidence has _ reached 
Washington in proof of a realiza- 
tion on the part of commercial 
Germany that, after the war, Ger- 
many victorious or vanquished, 
must face deep prejudices on the 
part of the purchasing public in 
most of the countries where her 
goods are to be offered for sale. 
If any American business man 
relies upon this prejudice to help 
him hold a market that he has 
won during the war, or to win a 
market that he plans to enter 
after the conflict, he should be 
forewarned that Germany is tak- 
ing the most elaborate steps to 
dodge, if not to counteract, this 
prejudice. The “Made in Ger- 
many” trade-mark will probably 
be conspicuous by its absence from 
German-made goods after the 
war. Instead, you will find the 
mollifying line “Made in Holland” 
or “Made in Switzerland.” Come- 
ly German girls are being trained 
for service as commercial trav- 
elers, not because of a Shortage 
of man-power, but because femi- 
nine arts are relied upon to allay 
resentment against German prod- 
ucts. 

Heretofore, one of the chief 
annoyances to American manu- 
facturers from German competi- 
tion, aside from such characteris- 
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tic tricks as damaging goods on 
dock at the ports of destination, 
etc., has been found in the pro- 
pensity of the Teutons for imi- 
tating American quality goods and 
offering them at lower prices, thus 
demoralizing the market by ruin- 
ing the reputation of the line as 
well as by price slaughtering. A 
representative of Printers’ INK 
asked one of Uncle Sam’s com- 
mercial experts who has been peer- 
ing into Germany from Copen- 
hagen whether there was reason 
to expect a resumption of this imi- 
tative work after the war. “Oh, 
yes,” he replied. “That is bred in 
the bone with the Germans. Our 


only consolation is that the Japan- 
ese can out-German the Germans 
at that game.” 


GERMAN BUSINESS MUST BOW TO 
GOVERNMENT'S DESIRES 


One of the most interesting dis- 
closures resulting from Uncle 
Sam’s “shadowing” is that the 
Germans in planning future status 
do not divide their calculations be- 
tween war conditions and post- 
war conditions. Between these 
two periods they inject, in their 
plans, an interlude usually re- 
ferred to as the “transition peri- 
od.” This is to be a period of 
reconstruction and readjustment, 
and it is admitted that certain 
business policies may have to be 
condoned in that period while the 
country is getting back on a work- 
ing basis that will not be accept- 
able to the majority of business 
men after things get back to nor- 
mal. For example, the foes in 
Germany of the compulsory syn- 
dication that has grown apace 
during the war admit that they 
may have to continue to grin and 
bear it during the reconstruction 
period, when only institutions of 
extraordinary capacity and 
strength can meet demands in con- 
nection with the acquisition of 
raw materials and the restoration 
of credit arrangements for inter- 
national trade. 

The Central Union of the Ger- 
man wholesale trade, although it 
includes some interests that are 
opposed to the fusions and amal- 
gamations that have made for 
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concentration of trade, is, never- 
theless, conducting just now a 
vigorous propaganda designed to 
educate the wholesale trade to the 
belief that a sudden dissolution of 
the economic organizations formed 
during the war might be very 
harmful to the economic life of 
the country and to its export 
trade in particular. There is evi- 
dence a-plenty to prove that Ger- 
many is depending upon her pot- 
ash and dyes—goods of compara-. 
tively high value—to re-establish 
in the shortest possible time her 
credits in foreign countries. Just 
in proportion as the United States 
is able to do without these com- 
modities and just in proportion as 
American dyemakers can hold the 
markets overseas that they have 
gained during the war will Ger- 
many be thwarted in her desire 
for quick commercial recovery. 

The United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
will publish, when some additional 
data have been rounded up, one 
or more bulletins dealing specific- 
ally with German organization for 
foreign trade following the war. 
Chauncey D. Snow, assistant chief 
of the bureau, is giving the work 
his personal attention. The Pan- 
American Union is making a spe- 
cial survey of the outlook in 
South and Central America, fol- 
lowing Director John Barrett’s 
call for the creation of an Ad- 
visory Council to combat the Ger- 
man propaganda in Latin-Amer- 
ica. Most effective of all the 
Federal moves to uncover Ger- 
many’s hand may be the series of 
hearings inaugurated December 6 
by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at the recent con- 
vention in Buffalo, called for pro- 
tection for American labor against 
the invasion of the products of 
any other nation, and the Tariff 
Commission, has set out to ascer- 
tain what American manufactur- 
ers are doing or think ought to be 
done to plan constructively for the 
future. 


The meeting of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, scheduled for December 14, 
in ata has been postponed to Janu- 
ary 4. 
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Pictorial Review 


Total Circulation Over 1,400,000 a Month 


sald 


The Greatest Year in the 
History of This Magazine 


Complete Printers’ Ink figures for the 12 
months of 1917 give the total advertising 
volume of PICTORIAL REVIEW as 


297,982 LINES 


This represents a gain for the year of 
46,851 LINES 


This is not only the greatest gain made in 
PICTORIAL REVIEW'S history but is the 
largest gain made by any other woman’s . 
publication with one exception (The 
Ladies’ Home Journal.) 


Inc. 
(Directors of Advertising) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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I Ought to Know 


Before publishing FARM LIFE 
I was for years a publishers’ rep- 
resentative. Besides representing 
some of the best farm papers in the 
country, I had to meet the compe- 


And I Say: “FARM 
LIFE Has the Goods!” 


I know it reaches farmers of the highest type. I know it has 
the Editorial matter. I know it has the “reader interest.” 

And I know it has the subscribers! 

Last spring—April, 1917—-when the price of paper was soaring, 
when the Post Office announced the “‘fifty-fifty turn-in ruling,” 
and Congress was proposing a big increase in postage, things did 
not look very roseate for the publishing business. 

But we doubled our circulation efforts, raised our subscription 
rates, and beginning with May our subscription returns began to 
jump—50% increase in May over last year, 100% in June, July 
and August, 200% in September, 300% in October, and in 
November almost 300% over last year. 


FARM LIFE Has More 
Than Enough Circulation 


While many publishers have been reducing their circulation, 
cutting their subscription rates, extending subscriptions by chang- 
ing the frequency of issue, or maintaining their circulation by buy- 
ing lists of defunct farm papers, FARM LIFE right now has 
more actual paid in advance circulation than is required by its 
guarantee of 400,000 copies. 

And every subscriber has paid the FULL SUBSCRIP- 
TION PRICE, without discount, premium, free trial, or 
another paper thrown in! 

Our circulation is 100% net paid circulation with not a single 
delinquent subscriber on the list. 

With January we will have to raise our rate. But it will not be 
the advertisers’ rate—it will be the subscribers’ rate, making 
Farm Life’s subscription price double that of any other monthly 
farm paper. 
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tition of others, and that train- 
ing together with 15 years 
publishing experience, has 
taught me to recognize quality 
in a publication when I see it. 











Use the Paper That Is 








a “Comer” 


In making up your advertising list, investigate the paper that has the 
goods. And, when you find it has the goods, use that paper instead of 
buying on reputation. 


Buy a paper that is a “comer,” and is delivering the goods today instead 
of a paper that is a “has-been” and is living on tradition—getting business 
on what it was in.the past. 


Buy a paper that has more circulation than it can use, instead of one 
that is frantic in its effort to even maintain the circulation it claims. 


Buy With Your Eyes Open! 


As an advertiser, you want to know every paper that can be depended 
upon, Every paying publication means net dollars to you. 


FARM LIFE has reached the place—it is giving such service—that I 
know it will pay on every advertisement appealing to the farmer. 


[ am making strong statements here. 
If FARM LIFE is what I claim it is, it deserves your advertising. 


If you are unconvinced that it is all I claim for it, I deserve the chance 
to show you I am right. Put me to the test! 


@ : G ‘ Tas Lr, Publisher 
FARM LIFE 


America’s Greatest Farm Magazine 


SPENCER INDIANA 


Advertising Representatives 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Chicago New York Detroit St. Louis Atlanta 
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AEOLIAN: FAMED FOR 
ITS :BEAUTIFUL-ADVER 
TISING :MAKES-USE'OF 


STRATHMORE 


“QUALITY « PAPERS». 














HE Aeolian 

Advertising 
Department un- 
derstands the 
sense appeal of 
fine papers—the 
psychology of tex- 
ture and color in 
that part of all 
printed matter 
which is the tan- 
gible, feelable part 
—the paper. 
It takes care to 
select papers that 


are expressive of . 


the beauty of 
Aeolian instru- 
ments, in keeping 
with the culture 
of the Aeolian 


Your Printer Knows s 
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clientele and in 
harmony with 
one’s thought of 
music. It selects the 
papers that say its say. 


For other advertisers 
thereare otherStrath- 
more Papers that ex- 
press other thoughts 
and are appropriate 
to other wares. A 
noteworthy essay 
from the pen of Frank 
Alvah Parsons, Pres- 
ident of the NewYork 
School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, on the 
expressiveness of tex- 
ture in paperwill help 
you find your paper. 
It will be sent upon 
request. Strathmore 
Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Mass. 
U.S. A. 


Strathmore Papers 
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How the Industrial Man-Power 
Question Was Settled in England 


What England Has Done Will Prove of Vital Interest to Americans— 
Light on Essential Industries, Avoidance of Strikes and 
Lockouts and the Use of Women 


{Eprrorrat Note: The matter which 
makes up this article is taken from a 
booklet just issued by the Merchants’ 
Association of New York under the 
title of ‘‘Readjustment and Operation of 
Industry in England Since 1914.” The 
booklet is a report of five conferences 
between American employers and repre- 
sentatives of the British Ministry of 
Munitions, the members of which re- 
cently visited this country. Some of 
this information has been printed in 
scattered form in various issues of 
Printers’ Ink, but it is so vital that it 
is worth while bringing together here 
in an authoritative, concise fashion.] 


N England, the method of 

agreement, the method of con- 
ference, has ordinarily been em- 
ployed in drawing up industrial 
legislation affecting employer and 
employee. It has never been con- 
sidered possible to introduce dras- 
tic legislation on labor questions 


unless the consent in general of 
the parties to be affected by the 
legislation could first be obtained. 

There are in England great fed- 


erations of employers. All large 
machine shops there belong to 
federations of this nature. More- 
over, the greater part of labor 
belongs to labor organizations. 
Consequently, when planning any 
labor legislation, they have first 
brought together in London the 
representatives of the trades con- 
cerned—the persons who could 
speak authoritatively for the great 
employing federations and the 
persons who could speak for the 
trade unions affected. 

This was the method particular- 
lv adopted in March, 1915, when 
the labor situation in England was 
very serious. The Ministry called 
together in one room representa- 
tives of the employers who were 
directly concerned with the manu- 
facture of munitions and the heads 
of the principal trade unions. Dur- 
ing that conference they arrived 
at the Treasury Agreement, which 
was subsequently embodied in the 
Munitions of War Act. That 
Act is the legislation by agree- 


ment between goveinment, capital 
and labor. It covers practically 
everything that could be manufac- 
tured for war purpose. There 
was not a single clause in it that 
had not been the subject of dis- 
cussion and agreement between 
those three interests. 

The following were the prin- 
cipal features of this agreement: 

(1) The Minister of Munitions 
received power te control fac- 
tories engaged principally on the 
manufacture of munitions. The 
control of these factories amount- 
ed to a right of the Minister of 
Munitions to take the plant over 
altogether from the owners. That 
right has been rarely exercised 
and exercised only when the man- 
agement failed to comply with the 
requirements of the Government. 
Such cases have veen very ex- 
ceptional, probably only two or 
three in number. As part of his 
powers in regard to these fac- 
tories (and this actually became 
law) the Minister of Munitions 
has definite authority to limit the 
profits of such plants. The profits 
were limited to an increase of 
one-fifth over an average of the 
profits of the two years preceding 
the war. 


WAGES STABILIZED 


(2) The trade unions agreed 
that, in view of the fact that a 
definite limitation had been put 
on profits, the wages of the em- 
ployees should be fixed at the 
rates which existed at that time. 
There was to be no fluctuation 
upwards or downwards in the 
wages except by consent of the 
Minister of Munitions. It was 
agreed that neither capital nor 
labor should make a profit out of 
the Nation’s needs. The Govern- 
ment, having fixed wages, appre- 
ciated that it became its duty to 
see that the labor so dealt with 
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should not suffer from the in- 
creased cost of living. It set up 
a Committee on Production. One 
of the duties of this Committee 
consisted in hearing evidence as 
to the increased cost of living 
three times every year. Evidence 
is brought before it by trade 
unions’ officials, or any one con- 
cerned, and the Committee has all 
the Government statistics in re- 
gard to the increased cost of the 
necessities of life. Assuming that 
the living costs have gone up, the 
Committee then makes (in the 
nature of a war bonus) a na- 
tional award to all employees on 
war work, payable by the em- 
ployer, but to be recovered from 
the Government. 

(3) Strikes and lockouts be- 
came illegal and arbitration be- 
came compulsory. It was agreed 
that any trade disputes in war in- 
dustries shouid, for the period of 
the war, be submitted compul- 
sorily to arbitration, which the 
Government should arrange. A 
strike or lockout in peace time was 


looked upon as more or less a do- 


mestic matter. The Government 
very rarely interfered, and only 
when it became a widespread in- 
convenience. However, the Gov- 
ernment took the view that its 
duties in peace time and war-time 
were very different, It took the 
view that it could not tolerate 
interruption of supplies resulting 
from differences between employ- 
ers and employees. It took the 
view that its duty was to inter- 
fere between the employers and 
employees to prevent interruption 
of supplies vital to the success of 
the armies. The Government 
viewed this matter with such 
gravity that power was granted by 
the Act to imprison for life any- 
one who incited to strikes or in- 
terfered with the operation of the 
agreement. It has never become 
necessary to enforce this penalty. 
Public opinion has generally en- 
forced the act very effectively. 

(4) The trade unions agreed 
to waive all their practices and 
customs which tended to restrict 
either employment or output, such 
as the employment of only union 
labor, and the use of only skilled 
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persons on skilled jobs; and they 
promised to do their utmost to 
see that that agreement was car- 
ried through. They agreed also 
that any person, man or woman, 
would be allowed to do any kind 
of work. In return for these im- 
portant concessions the Govern- 
ment pledged itself to restore pre- 
war conditions in shops after the 
war. The trade unions, their 
leaders, and the rank and file, have 
abided very loyally by that agree- 
ment and act. 

The first Munitions of War 
Act, -which was passed about a 
month after the agreement was 
made, set up machinery for com- 
pulsory arbitration. Despite this 
system of compulsory arbitration, 
it would be misleading to say 
that there have not been labor 
troubles or strikes, but there have 
been only three strikes which have 
had to be regarded as serious, 
and of these none has lasted more 
than a week. Not a strike has 
arisen for higher wages -since the 
war began. Moreover, there has 
not been a single strike in which 
the responsible trade union offi- 
cials have not stood side by side 
with the Government and done 
their utmost to bring every man 
back to work at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

One of the lessons which has 
been learned in England is that 
the war is a war of the civil or- 
ganizations—of mechanism and 
mechanics, of the machine shop 
and the factory—just as much as 
it is a war of the army. Organi- 
zation of industry at home must 
be as complete and thorough as 
at the front. If one leaves or- 
ganization at home to chance, he 
imperils the armv. . Industrial 
peace at home, continuity of sup- 
plies, and ever-increasing output 
—these things are vital if this war 
is to be won. 


ECONOMY IN RAW MATERIALS AND 
MAN-POWER 


They had in England a very big 
drain on their man-power in the 
early part of the war. Under the 
system of voluntary enlistment 
they lost skilled mechanics in 
large numbers. Mechanics went 
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“Worth Its Weight in Gold 
to Any Live Stock Feeder” 


This is one comment which we have heard re- 
garding the 1917 Annual Review Number of The 
Farmer, St. Paul. And we believe that our en- 
thusiastic friend is correct in his judgment. 


This issue of The Farmer is the most up-to-date 
treatise on the present live stock situation, and the 
most modern text-book on live stock feeding now 
in existence anywhere. 


In contains ninety-two pages of down-to-the- 
minute information on live stock conditions, feeds, 
and feeding methods, which have been tested and 
proved by the world’s best authorities. 


We sincerely believe that it marks a new high 
standard in farm paper service to readers, and your 


judgment will verify ours. It can safely be used 
by any farmer as a guide to live stock operations 
through this most perplexing season American 
agriculture has ever known. 


Its possibilities of value to the individual farmer 
are only exceeded by its possibilities of value to any 
man who sells merchandise to farmers. 


A copy is available for any advertising man on 
request. 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Western Representative, {is 4 Eastern Representative, 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., lo] Pea ae Wallace C. Richardson, Ine. 
1341 Conway Building, abe. Nt 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. vy, New York City. 
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into the army and their skill was 
not utilized; they were used up 
in the trenches. That was a mis- 
take, because if there is one cer- 
tainty, it is this—that neither in 
America nor England is there a 
sufficiency of skilled mechanics. 
England has had to make number- 
less shifts and use people, women 
and men, whom she would very 
much prefer not to have employed 
on any of the tasks in which they 
are engaged to-day. One of the 
reasons Engiand has been com- 
pelled to make use of these make- 
shifts is that the skill of her me- 
chanics was misused in the early 
days of the war. 


PREVENTION OF SHIFTING OF LABOR 


Every kind of economy is nec- 
essary to-day, the economy of raw 
material and of man-power being 
the two most important. Econ- 
omy of raw material and of man- 
power in England was brought 
about by a system of licenses and 
laws. England has a very com- 


plete and comprehensive system of 


licensing and priority. No raw 
material that is essential for the 
production of war materials can 
be used or bought by anybody ex- 
cept under license. If a manu- 
facturer desires to buy steel, or 
lead, or iron, or aluminum, or 
anything of that type, he has to 
make application to the Ministry 
of Munitions, and to state why 
he wishes to purchase it. If the 
purpose stated is not essential for 
the army or navy in winning the 
war, the license is refused. What 
happened is this: The non-essen- 
tial plant which was in the habit 
of using steel or other metals had 
its license refused. The employer 
then could either close his plant 
or transform it for the purpose 
of undertaking war work for the 
Government. In England, it must 
be understood, they did not have 
a sufficiency of plants or output, 
and they had to find them both 
as soon as possible. By a system 
of indirect compulsion, therefore, 
they transformed the shops from 
civil work to Government work 
and they employed the same man- 
power on war work. 

The shifting of labor from es- 
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tablishment to establishment, from 
work of great importance to work 
of less importance, from war 
work to civil work, has been 
checked by a system of licenses. 

No non-essential industry which 
uses materials essential for war 
purposes or employs labor which 
could be used in the manufacture 
of munitions now exists in Eng- 
land. Therefore, there is little 
risk of labor, which is engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions, 
leaving for civil work. 

It was soon found in England 
that some manufacturers had 
taken on orders that could not be 
filled without a large increase in 
their labor force. Accordingly, 
such manufacturers had set about 
getting the necessary workmen in 
the most uneconomic way pos- 
sible; that is, they tried to get 
labor from other plants. A sys- 
tem of labor auctioneering and 
enticement was found to be going 
on all over the country. This sit- 
uation was ended by two regula- 
tions under the Defense of the 
Realm Act, which stated in effect 
that: 

(1) No employer in the en- 
gineering industry (machine shops 
and other metal working plants) 
should offer an enticement or en- 
deavor to entice away an employee 
from any other employer in that 
industry. Should he do this, he 
was liable to a heavy penalty. 

(2) The Ministry of Munitions 
was empowered to regulate and 
restrict the employment of labor 
in any factory. If an employer 
offers an enticement to other la- 
bor, or if he is found using the 
labor he has in an uneconomic 
way (holding labor for future 
contracts or using a skilled man 
on a machine which a less skilled 
man could operate), an embargo 
is laid on that firm and it is not 
permitted to engage any labor of 
any sort except under license from 
the Ministry of Munitions. In 
this way a plant can be watched 
and the man power in that plant 
can be economized as much as 
possible. 

The expedients which were 
adopted to deal with the shortage 
of labor were the dilution of 
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The Problem of Reaching 
the “Right Man” in22,000 
Best Banks in the United 
States Has Been Solved. 


For 3-8 cent per man you can get a full 
page ad in two colors a te the official 
who actually does the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies in everyone of the 
22,000 best banks—$100,000 deposits 
and over—in the United States. 


By an arrangement with a nationally 
known company employing 150 sales- 
men covering the entire country every 
few months, the names of the bank 
buyers in the best banks of the count 
are obtained. From this list of ok 
buyers the 22,000 circulation above 
mentioned has been obtained. 


Waste circulation is, therefore, elimin- 
ated. If you are interested in selling 
your product to banks, write, 


Successful Banking 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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Somewhere 


Laying submarine cable, hundreds 
of miles of it, to scores of isolated 
lighthouses is one of the telephone 
tasks made necessary by the war. 
The Bell System has also built lines 
connecting some two hundred coast 
guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Army 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations, 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers of 
Government activity. 


in America 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tefe- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other use for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegranh facilities also pro- 


vided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 
duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


gf One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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skilled labor and the substitution 
of women for men. Both were 
contrary to trade union practices 
and customs as they existed be- 
fore the war, and were made pos- 
sible only by the agreement be- 
tween capital and labor. Em- 
ployers brought unskilled workers, 
men and women, into their plants, 
put them on the easy jobs, pro- 
moted the men on the easy jobs 
to more skilled work, and in turn 
promoted those they succeeded. A 
case which occurred recently might 
be mentioned as an example of 
that process. A steel plant in 
Wales had put up some new fur- 
naces and the Ministry was un- 
able to supply sufficient skilled or 
unskilled men to operate these 
furnaces. Sixty-seven women 
were employed. They did not 
work the furnaces, but they re- 
placed a corr2sponding number of 
laborers in the plant doing wheel- 
ing, unloading and loading of 
bricks and other material, break- 
ing limestone, etc. The laborers 
so released were put on the low- 
est skilled jobs in the plant— 
fourth-hand melters and mixers— 
the fourth-hand melters and mix- 
ers were promoted to be third- 
hand melters and mixers, and so 
on until a full staff had been 
created for the new furnaces. In 
other cases, skilled men who were 
either over military age or phy- 
sically disqualified for the army 
were brought from the non-essen- 
tial trades. For illustration—sani- 
tary plumbers were trained to do 
lead burning for explosive fac- 
tories ; machinists were taken from 
textile trades and trained to do 
finer work on munitions. 

Another system operated to 
confine the skilled man to the 
work which only a skilled man 
can do. If a_ skilled mechanic 
normally had been on a job which 
could be split up into two or 
three parts, he was confined to 
the part of the job requiring 
higher skill. 

The War Munitions Volunteers 
system has been of tremendous 
assistance to England in stabiliz- 
ing the labor supply and in con- 
trolling priority of labor on war 
work, 
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The War Munitions Volun- 
teers are skilled workmen who 
have offered their services to the 
Ministry of Munitions for the du- 
ration of the war. They consti- 
tute a mobile force—now number- 
ing about 200,000—which can be 
shifted into any form of muni- 
tions work that the Ministry con- 
siders especially vital at any given 
time. 

Workmen have become mem- 
bers of the War Munitions Vol- 
unteers because of the appeal of 
patriotism and because member- 
ship carries with it exemption 
from military service. Members 
receive the established rate of pay 
in the plant which they leave, or 
the plant to which they go, which- 
ever may be the higher. 

The formation of the War Mu- 
nitions Volunteers system has 
given many of the beneficial re- 
sults of industrial conscription 
without any of the dangers. The 
Government can now select men 
scientifically whenever there is 
special need of additional skilled 
workmen in any factory or in any 
district, and these men can be 
taken from work on which their 
loss will be felt least. About the 
only alternative would be the of- 
fering of high wages on the most 
vital work, which would not only 
disturb the entire labor field but 
might take men away from work 
as important as that to which 
they -are changed. 


WOMEN’S WAGES 


Later on, when practically all 
of the useful men had been draft- 
ed, or had gone into munition in- 
dustries, the Labor Supply Depart- 
ment adopted the scheme of using 
women for every job women could 
do or be trained to do. In this 
connection a condition attached 
to their use, agreed upon by both 
capital and labor, should be men- 
tioned. It was agreed that women 
undertaking skilled work should 
receive the same day rate as 
skilled men and the same piece 
rate. A woman’s wage could 
differ from that of a man only 
when employed on unskilled or 
semi-skilled work; and then she 
came under an order which fixed 
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the minimum wage at a rate which 
in general came to about two- 
thirds of the man’s wages, vary- 
ing with the district involved. 
The lower rate on unskilled work 
was due to the fact that women 
were found to be less effective on 
these general tasks, because on 
heavy lifting and such work it 
was found necessary to replace 
two men with three women. : 
The conditions of pay for 
women have not been particularly 
advantageous to employers direct- 
ly, but indirectly they have been 
of very great value. As a result 
of the good wages that women 
have been able to earn on mu- 
nitions work, employers have 
never lacked applicants for almost 
every kind of work. At the pres- 
ent time, the employment of 
women in England is limited only 
by the facilities for training them. 
As a further result of equal 
wages the class of women taken 
into the munitions plants has been 
much above the class of the fac- 
tory girl and the woman employed 
by textile works before the war. 
Women of good position and with 
fair education have been found, 
and this has undoubtedly had a 
very great influence on the variety 
of work on which it has been 
possible to employ women. 


WORK THAT WOMEN ARE DOING 


The English women have done 
far more in industry than any- 
one expected. Everyone probably 
realized at the beginning that 
there would be no difficulty in in- 
troducing them or simple repeti- 
tion work of a light character. 
However, since the Ministry of 
Munitions first, towards the end 
of 1915, began to urge the employ- 
ment of women, there has been a 
development which has surprised 
anybody who has seen anything 
of it—a development both in the 
extent to which the Labor Supply 
Department has found it possible 
to staff machine shops, and in the 
difficulty of the work on which 
it has been able to introduce them. 
Shell, fuse, grenade and similar 
renetition work of an easy type, 
calling for no particular accuracy, 
is obviously women’s work as far 
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as the operating is concerned; but 
there are now shops that employ 
women on very nearly all the 
skilled work in shell factories. 
One factory, on light shells, em- 
ploys about 94 per cent women. 
Taking shell, fuse and grenade 
work as a whole, the average num- 
ber of women employed is about 
80 per cent. On the skilled ope- 
rations such as howitzer work, 
the averages are not so high, but 
there are individual cases which 
show just as high a percentage 
of women employees. In the larg- 
est English explosive factory 
there are 15,000 hands, and of 
these, 11,000 are women. On tri- 
nitrotoluol manufacture the aver- 
age is about 80 per cent women, 
and on picric acid the aver- 
age is about 40 per cent. On fill- 
ing fuses and that class of work 
the average is generally well over 
90 per cent. 

There are now in England over 
a million women working on mu- 
nitions. They have undertaken 
work in every industry which has 
any bearing on munitions. Out- 
side the machine shops their work 
is very largely laboring work, and 
they have undertaken laboring in 
every industry and under the 
worst possible ccnditions, even 
such conditions as exist in blast 
furnaces, acid works, iron and 
steel plants, etc. 

For all simple repetition work 
it has been found that women 
reed no training at all, but for 
the more highly skilled work 
on howitzers, aeroplanes, engines, 
etc.. the Ministry of Munitions has 
had to help the employers by 
equipping training schools. By far 
the greater part of the women on 
that work have heen trained in 
the factories themselves, but the 
smaller factories have found con- 
siderable difficulty in doing their 
own training, and in many fac- 
tories there is too little work of 
this nature, on which women can 
gradually acquire skill. The Minis- 
try has, therefore, organized two 
classes of training establish- 
ments—training schools attached 
to various technical colleges that 
exist in most industrial centers, 
(Continued on page 121) 
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** The value of any periodical as an advertising medium is 
in direct proportion to the power of its editorial appeal.’’ 


A “Close-Up” of 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


HE past year has been in all ways the biggest and best in the 
life of PHYSICAL CULTURE. Our readers tell us our editorial 
policy has been more helpful. Our circulation gain has been 
greater than ever before. Consequently, we are facing the new year 
with every confidence of continued improvement and progress. 


We are looking forward to our big February number in which we shall 
come out in a new size—the new standard magazine size. 


Our first aim, as always, shall be practical helpfulness.) PHYSICAL 
CULTURE is essentially a self-help magazine. Its object is to teach 
men, women and children how to be stronger, more alive, more ener- 
getic, more enduring and more personally attractive. It is first of all a 


personal problem magazine. 


Health Helps—The very foun- 
dation of PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE is health help. Each num- 
ber will contain interesting au- 
thoritative articles on food and 
diet, exercise, outdoor life, disease 
prevention and disease cure. It 
shall be our policy to carry on an 
educational campaign for the im- 
provement not only of the indi- 
vidual but of the race. . With this 
end in view we will publish many 
scientific articles on eugenics and 
allied subjects by the most promi- 
nent authorities. 


Personal Success—In our Feb- 
ruary number we will publish 
the details of a $1000.00 prize con- 
test in which we offer seventeen 
cash prizes, the first prize being 
$500.00 for the best letters on the 
subject of “How Health and 
Energy Brought Me Success.” 


Our Contributors—It is not 
and never will be our policy 
to exploit “big names” in the way 
of contributors. It is quality of 
material and helpfulness of ideas 
that will dominate all contribu- 





tions to our pages. It is the ex- 
perience of all editors, however, 
that writers of proven power can 
best supply the type of contribu- 
tions that are most inspiring and 
valuable. We believe accordingly 
that our prospective list of writers 
will help us give PHYSICAL 
CULTURE an interesting and 
mentally invigorating character 
such as is scarcely equalled by any 
other publication in the magazine 
world. A few of our regular 
contributors are 

Dr. Frank Crane 

Alfred W. McCann 

Thomas L. Masson 

Horace Fletcher 

Dr. John J. Quayle 

Bernarr Macfadden 

Dr. Edwin P. Bowers 


Fiction—It is understood that 
the chief justification for the pub- 
lication of fiction in a self-help 
magazine is found not merely in 
the desire to entertain the reader, 
but in the inspirational value of 
the stories presented. PHYSI- 
CAL CULTURE’S fiction will be 
selected with this end in view. 


FEBRUARY, the first issue in the big 
size, will go to press JANUARY FIRST 





PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB’G CO., Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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S progessire rgnufacturers of high rad grade apparel. 


Kirschbaum Co there was 
still apossibility of surpassing the best 
style publicity in use. 


They reasoned that with the h igh grade of art talent 
already engaged i in this field: the main adyance 

i e 3 deas, refinement of setting and better 
methods of rep 





roduction. 


The rest of. the story_is best told in the re- 
Ret arkeble Tae - illustrated utter put ou a 
schbaum Company this season. 


The Style Book, which is in color throw ugh— 
ut, is a tradmp snot alone in its artistic and olor 
ny y, byt'in prac ical interest — inducing a de- 

mand emt trade far beyond the supply. othe 

mounted window > oSters, etc., are carried 
out in the same general scheme of color and arrange- 
ment, constituting a line of publicity 
tt case eae. 
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and factories taken over by the 
Ministry .quipped as instructional 
plants. They do actual munition 
work in these training establish- 
ments. They do not attempt to 
give general training, but they 
give specialized training on a 
specific type of machine, and in 
that way the women acquire a 
considerable degree of skill in a 
period of from six to eight weeks. 

At the beginning of .the em- 
ployment of women in 1915, prac- 
tically all employers in England 
looked upon the introduction of 
a woman into a machine shop as 
being one of the horrors of war, 
but nothing has been so remark- 
able as the change in the attitude 
of the manufacturers towards the 
employment of women. Now if 
any question arises as to the em- 
ployment of a woman or an un- 
skilled man, no employer will 
hesitate to employ the woman. 
She has been found to be quicker 
in acquiring skill and is far bet- 
ter and faster than the type of 
man left in the factories now. 

A very serious shortage of la- 
bor came upon England suddenly 
and very une pectedly, and as re- 
gards_ skil labor, the United 
States is probably no better off 
than England, because in the 
United States the unskilled man 
has been employed as:an alterna- 
tive to a greater extent than in 
England in peace time. It ts prob- 
ably only a question of a few 
months before the United States 
will be faced with a serious 
shortage of labor. 





New York Agencies Consoli- 
dated 


The Redfield Advertising Agency and 
the Walter L. Houghton Advertising 
Agency, both 
consolidated as the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, Inc. C. S. Redfield and W. L. 
Houghton are president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively. 





“Independent” Appoints Pierce 


Guy C. Pierce has been appointed 
director of advertising of the Jndepen- 
dent, New York. He has been Western 
—a manager of Every Week, 

has been connected with that pub- 
Hication and the Associated Sunday Mag- 
azine, for about ten years. 
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of New York, have been - 
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Advertising 
Before Time of News- 


papers 


Some of the Methods Employed 
by Enterprising Men of Bygone 
Days Will Prove of Interest to 
Advertisers of To-day—School 
Advertising of the Thirteenth 
Century 





DVERTISING is modern 

only in degree. Its princi- 
ples found large application in an 
age the backwardness of which 
we are apt to think can be con- 
trasted no more strongly with our 
own enterprise than by referring 
to our achievements in the art of 
publicity. It is not necessary to 
belittle our triumphs in this field, 
however, in order to give proper 
credit to what the despised medi- 
eval times managed to do in the 
same direction. Prof. Dana 
Carleton Munro, writing in the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly, brings 
together an impressive number of 
illustrations of a spirit which we 
ordinarily regard as peculiar to 
later days. 

What was there unenterprising, 
for example, about the activities 
of men who went along the streets 
of Paris early in the morning, 
announcing that the public baths 
were open—and the water hot? 
The church may have been some- 
what left behind in the modern 
race to get on the front page, but 
in the times of the Crusades it 
was an ideal advertising agency. 
Everybody went to the services 
if it was physically possible for 
him to go, and between sermons 
there were not only games and 
dancing, but also opportunity for 
discussing circulars, which had 
been read aloud as news. Here 
is a huge piece of lost ground for 
the advertiser of our day, who 
pats himself on the back for his 
skill in utilizing every avenue to 
the public ear. Not until he sees 
whole congregations listening to 
their pastors’ reading of a marked- 
down sale of pianos or bargain 
prices in shirtwaists can he con- 
sider himself in the same class 
with the advertiser of the twelfth 
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century. Occasionally the enter- 
prise of the advertiser was such 
that its results were deemed to 
be due to a miracle. Thus, be- 
fore Pope Urban II made his ap- 
peal at Clermont for the First 
Crusade, he had advertised his 
purpose so well that many persons 
had already planned to start, and 
it soon came to be believed that 
the news of his appeal had been 
miraculously spread. The appeal 
itself was a not uninteresting 
illustration of the art of adver- 
tising, since it dwelt upon both 
material and spiritual advantages. 
That our age would not be at- 
tracted by the second kind is no 
derogation of the Pope’s clever- 
ness in selecting “talking-points” 
which he knew would weigh with 
those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. 

The American university which 
advertises as its chief attractions 
the religious fervor of the insti- 
tution, the lime-stone country in 
which it is located, and the tallest 
chimney in the State might still 
have learned something from the 
circular letter which the new Uni- 
versity of Toulouse sent out in 
1229 to the masters and students 
of all countries: 

“The Cardinal and Papal Legate 
has decreed that all students at 
Toulouse shall have a_ plenary 
indulgence for all their sins. The 
masters carry on disputations more 
diligently and more frequently 
than at Paris: Toulouse is an- 
other land of promise flowing 
with milk and honey, where fat 
herds thrive, where fruit trees 
grow luxuriantly, where Bacchus 
rules amid the vines and Ceres 
iri the fields, where the air is 
delightful. Here the theologians 
teach their disciples from the pul- 
pits and the people at the cross 
roads, the logicians instruct tyros 
of Aristotle in the liberal arts, the 
grammarians train the tongue of 
stammerers in the analogy of lan- 
guage, the musicians soothe the 
ears of the people with the honey- 
throated organ, the decretalists 
extol Justinian and the doctors 
preach Galen. The books on nat- 
ural philosophy which have been 
prohibited at Paris can be read 
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here by those who desire to scrut- 
inize the bosom of nature in its in- 
nermost recesses. What, there- 
fore, will you lack? Scholastic 
liberty? Not at all; you will en- 
joy the fitting liberty without any 
restraints. Do you fear the malice 
of a turbulent people or the 
tyranny of an injurious prince? 
Do not be afraid, for the liberality 
of the Count of Toulouse affords 
us ample security, both for our 
stipends and for our servants on 
their way to and from Toulouse.” 

Two additional points are noted 
by Professor Munro: the people 
of the city were well disposed and 
wine was cheap. 

Was there no exaggeration in 
medieval advertising? Did no 
one feel that things did not always 
come up to representations? A 
hint of such disappointment ap- 
pears in a letter which was itself 
written to attract settlers to 
Sicily. The Bishop of Hildesheim 
had made a visit to the new pos- 
session of the Emperor, Henry 
VI, and wrote a glowing account 
of most of it, but he owned to an 
initial recoil on first seeing the 
Rubicon, which had been so well 
and widely advertised by at least 
two high-class publicity men. “We 
stood,” he wrote, “not without 
amazement on the ruddy Rubi- 
con. As we with wondering 
glances measured its small extent, 
we were amazed at the talent of 
that so eloquent poet Lucan, who 
exhausts himself in such grand- 
ilogquent words over such an in- 
significant object. And we should 
have wondered greatly that such a 
little brook, for it is not to be 
called a river, should have caused 
fear or difficulty in crossing to 
such a general as Julius Ceesar, 
whose courage was never over- 
come by any danger, if we had not 
been assured by the natives that 
this very Rubicon was often swol- 
len into a great stream by the 
rains and the mountain torrents.” 
Here we seem to have an early 
manifestation of the attitude of 
the modern towards the marvel- 
lous phrases of the men who con- 
coct the colorful descriptions of 
the wonders of our circuses.— 
New York Evening Post. 
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A TRIBUTE 
TO 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


For sixty-seven years Harper’s Mag- 
azine has been a regular and welcome 
visitor to the homes of people of re- 
fined taste, intelligence, and large pur- 
chasing power. 


Evidence of the esteem in which it 
is held by those who should be most 
competent to judge of the merits of a 
periodical publication is furnished by 
the result of a very careful investiga- 
tion of one hundred and eleven libra- 
ries throughout the country, made by 
Mr. R. O. Eastman, of Cleveland. 


This investigation has shown that 





more libraries subscribe for Harper's 





Magazine than for any other periodical 


pu blished. 

















Advertising in One Field Reveals 
New Market in Another 





A Wholesaler Who Built Up a Mail Order Business for Cartons 
Among the Farmers 


| ade Sala igh may be get- 
ting to be a highly organ- 
ized affair. You a hear a lot that 
is strictly true about the necessity 
of careful market investigation 
before a line of copy should be 
prepared or placed. At the same 
time there is many a firm that 
would probably not listen to the 
idea of advertising in the first 
place that sometimes stumbles al- 
most by chance on a market 
through advertising. 

Such an instance is that of H. 
K. Brunner, a wholesale dealer in 
paper, twine, etc., in the butter 
and egg district of New York 





IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 


New Flats and Fillers Leg Bands 
New Egg Cases Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 
47 Harrison Street New York 


Cy 











THE FARM-PAPER COPY 


City. Mr. Brunner some years 
ago started to handle the product 
of a manufacturer making a pat- 
ent box for shipping eggs. This 
is a cardboard box that folds flat 
in bulk, but opens up into corru- 
gated enforced egg compartments 
with a twist of the hand. The 
eggs are wrapped with any kind 
of paper and slipped into their 
stalls, whereupon the compart- 
ment body slips into a rectangular, 
four-sided cardboard envelope, 
and all that is necessary for mail- 
ing is to tie a string around the 
box and address it. 

Manufacturers of such prod- 
ucts have advertised them to con- 
sumers. Mr. Brunner, however, 
is a wholesale dealer, and his ad- 
vertising for the box was con- 
fined to a local paper in the prod- 
uce trade, supposedly reaching the 
commission man and large han- 
dlers of eggs only. 


Nevertheless, he began to get 
orders for the box from farmers 
and poultry raisers, who wanted 
them for mail-order purposes, and 
it then occurred to him that he 
himself might find a large postage 
market by advertising the boxes 
to the farmer and selling them by 
mail. 

About three years ago he 
started to do this in a list of 
around ten farm papers, with copy 
on the order of the accompanying 
cut. 

He now has on file about 10,000 
cards representing inquiries from 
this advertising, and while not 
every card means an order, the 
average has run high. Moreover, 
the smallest case lot of boxes flat 
is $2, so that, with repeats, a good 
mail-order business on them alone 
was built up. Further, this op- 
portunity so developed has been 
taken to push other accessories to 
the poultry business, such as leg 
bands, oats sprouters, etc., and a 
catalogue of these specialties has 
been printed to send to inquirers. 

Here is a case of an advertiser 
who with comparatively slight ex- 
pense built up a profitable mail- 
order side line on an almost acci- 
dental tip. Of course, advertising 
by and large is nowadays no more 
a game of chance than is placer 
gold mining, but there is still that 
element to it akin to the stories 
of the ’forty-niners who struck it 
rich when a falling deer happened 
to scratch the earth with his 
hoofs, revealing the gilt. In this 
instance it just happened that the 
advertising spark fell in some dry 
powder that opened the way. 





Joins Binger Advertising Co. 


Adams, 
American Druggists’ Syndicate in the 
capacity of assistant to the president, 
has associated himself with the Binger 
{ens Co. of New 


W. G. recently with the 


York. 
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“Over the Top’’ 
Aways 


§ TREA wal 


Total volume 


Business carried by outing, outdoor and 
sporting magazines 


(Printers’ Ink Count) 


1914 


FIELD and STREAM - - - 139,629 lines 
2nd magazine - - - - - - 130,582 lines 
3rd magazine 123,150 lines 


FIELD and STREAM - - - 135,154 lines 
2nd magazine 132,916 lines 
3rd magazine 95,885 lines 


FIELD and STREAM - - 157,995 lines 


2nd magazine 
3rd magazine 88,572 lines 


FIELD and STREAM - - - 177,312 lines 


dnd magazine - - --------------- 126,536 lines 
3rd magazine 104,438 lines 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG. WESTMINSTER BLDG. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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To Manufacturers of Foods 


which should be served so that wheat, meat and 
sweets may be conserved: We can suggest 
methods to win a place for your product on the 
American table now and hold it Jater. 


May we discuss with you our data and ideas? 


HARRY C. MICHAELS - 
Advertising 


404 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Independent Corporation 


announces the appointment 


of 


Guy C. Pierce 


Director of Advertising 


for 


The Independent 


Eastern Advertising Manager—J. Stuart Hamilton 
Eastern Representatives—Howard P. Prickitt and 
Thomas H. Trenholm 


Western Advertising Managers—F. E. M. Cole 
and Burton R. Freer 
Western Representative—William E. Tagney 


























Advertising a Hospital Makes It 
Largest in State 


Dr. Camp of Oklahoma Points to Success of Wesley Hospital as Proof of 
Value of Display Ads 


N interesting feature of the 

convention of the American 
Hospital Association in Cleveland, 
held not long ago, was the discus- 
sion of the value of paid adver- 
tising. The hospitals are waking 
up to the desirability of publicity, 
but some of them believe that they 
can get all of it they need through 
the medium of the news columns 
of their daily papers. 

This view was largely held by 
Dr. Frederick D. Greene, secre- 
tary of the United Hospital Fund, 
of New York, who addressed the 
convention on “Publicity as a 
Means of Education and Sup- 
port.” He told the hospitals why 
they should keep before the pub- 
lic, and what kind of matter to 
offer the newspapers for publica- 
tion. 

He described the great success 
of a display advertisement in New 
York newspapers and magazines 
several years ago, when “Smiling 
Joe” was made the medium of an 
appeal for funds for a hospital 
for crippled children. While the 
direct results were not large, he 


conceded that its educational value 


was great. 

“Paid advertising,” he contin- 
ued, “does not pay under ordinary 
circumstances. People are looking 
for the news, and go around 
the ads as naturally and as un- 
consciously as they walk around 
a puddle in the street. You don’t 
realize that you are walking 
around the puddle, but you avoid 
it, just the same. With a great 
cause and an urgent need, paid 
advertising may sometimes be 
wise, and a combined publicity 
and advertising campaign worth 
while.” 

Dr. Greene’s remarks regarding 
the value of paid advertising were 
promptly challenged by Dr. F. K. 
Camp, superintendent of Wesley 
Hospital, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
whose campaign was described in 


PrinTeERS’ INK several years ago. 

“Advertising has delivered the 
goods for Wesley Hospital,” he 
declared. “In the West our meth- 
ods are more radical than it may 
be possible to use in the conserva- 
tive East. But they have made 
good. 

“We started without a dollar, 
and our first $300 was invested in 
a Multigraph. 

“*VYou’ve got to be a go-getter,” 
I told that machine, as we got out 
a letter to doctors all over the 
State. 

“Our hospital was located at 
that time on the eleventh and 
twelfth floors of an office build- 
ing, and some people were afraid 
to go up in the elevators. Through 
letters and paid ads in the news- 
papers, we talked to them about 
the hospital up above the dust, 
noise and flies, where the breezes 
blew and the air was pure. 


NO STONE LEFT UNTURNED IN AD- 
VERTISING 


“That advertising succeeded. 
The hospital has grown until it 
is now the largest in the State, 
and we are investing, in addition 
to our other advertising efforts, 
$1,800 a year for space in the 
newspapers. I want to take issue 
with the statement that people 
walk around the ads, for never a 
week passes but business men tell 
me that they have been reading 
our ads and like what we have 
to say. 

“We have been educating the 
public to regard the hospital as a 
place of first resort, instead of 
last resort. We have shown that 
it is a better place to be sick in 
than the home. ‘Give yourself the 
best opportunity to get well,’ is 
the message of our hospital ad- 
vertising. We have shown that 
the hospital is not a doleful place, 
but a pleasant place to be. We 
even advertised last summer that 
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Man-Powe 


Help of all kinds is the 
crying need of the hour. 
Secure Men and Women for 
any capacity by using our 
select lists of newspapers. 
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vacations should be spent in the 
hospital, pointing out that if one 
needed an operation, that was a 
convenient time to have it. 

“We use advertising in every 
form. We have a large electric 
sign in front of the hospital, and 
a big searchlight is kept playing 
on the flag over it at night. Sea- 


| sonable ads are used. At Christ- 


mas we tell the people that the 
Christmas spirit exists at Wesley 


| all the year round. When the mat- 
ter of exemption of doctors was 


up, we announced in our ad that 
we had urged our staff doctors to 
go to war, and that more than 
half of them had entered the 
country’s service. 

“We have a service car, which 
meets all the trains, takes con- 


| valescents about the city, and is 





at the disposition of our doctors. 
We have been featured in a play 
of the Universal Film Corpora- 
tion, with which we co-operated 
in the production of the photo- 
play. 

GLAD TO HAVE VISITORS 


“When visitors come to the hos- 
pital, we see that they are shown 
all of our departments, such as 
the X-ray room, laboratory, etc. 
We consider this excellent pub- 
licity. 

“In view of the fact that we 
started only a few years ago with 
no dollars but lots of pep, and 
nqw have the largest hospital 
business in the State, we believe 
that we can say that advertising 
pays a hospital. We have made 
a lot of friends, even though we 
have aroused a little jealousy 
such as always comes with suc- 
cess.” 

Dr. Camp stated to a Printers’ 
INK representative that as a re 
sult of the article published sev- 
eral years ago regarding the dis 
play advertising of the hospital, 
he had heard from many other in 
stitutions all over the country, 
and that some of them had been 
encouraged to undertake -simila: 
campaigns. 

“Paid advertising is well worth 
while for the hospital which has 
a service worth talking ‘ about,” 
concluded Dr. Camp. 
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Trade Investigation; 
Sales and Advertising Plans 


Magazine, Newspaper, Billboard, 
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The Highest Standard 


Any hotel can be judged by the class of people 
who make up its steady patronage. 


The high standard maintained by The Hollenden at- 
tracts people who are prominent in the big affairs of the 
day; people of national and international renown—states- 
men, men big in the business world, leaders in patriotic 
movements, theatrical and musical celebrities. The 
Hollenden has always been a gathering place of people 
who are doing big things. 





Its refined and dignified surroundings, delightful accommo- 
dations, the people with whom you come in contact here, 
the invariable excellence of cuisine and service—all these 
things will please you. 


Hollenden 


Clevelan 
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vz Press 





The 


Beats All Other Phil- 
adelphia Newspapers 
in Display Advertis- 
ing Gains During 
November. 


“THE PRESS” 
PRINTED 


104,540 
More 


Lines 











During November, 1917, 
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than during November, | 


1916. The next highest 
gain in Display Advertis- 


ing among Philadelphia | 


newspapers was 66,120 
lines. 


GILMAN & NICOLL 
Foreign Representatives. 
1103 World Building, New York. 
1030 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers Increase 
Advertising 





One Season’s Intensive Effort Has 
Increased Sales Many Fold— 
Closer Organization of the In- 
dustry Predicted — Advertising 
Instructs in the Proper Sort of 
Nails to Use 





DVERTISING of Red Cedar 

shingles, by the Shingle 
Branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Seattle, 
Wash., has demonstrated its pow- 
er in business building in less 
than a year. Demands for “in- 
spected” Rite-Grade shingles, the 
brand of the association, have ex- 
ceeded the output of the asso- 
ciated mills, and dealers and 
builders have accepted unidenti- 
fied grades in order to obtain Red 
Cedar shingles. 

The campaign, which started 
about a year ago, is said by build- 
ing authorities to be the salvation 
of the shingle industry. Like 
other industries, at one time in a 
practical monopoly of the field, 
the shingle manufacturers for 
years paid scant attention to the 
dozens of patented roofing mate- 
rials coming on to the market. 
Shingle sales were seemingly un- 
affected by the demand for these 
materials and the general attitude 
of the shingle men was “why 
worry about the future.” The 
bubble suddenly burst when the 
shingle manufacturers found ad- 
vertised brands of patented roof- 
ing firmly established and lumber 
dealers carrying patented roofing 
materials in direct competition 
with wooden shingles. 

In the present campaign, the 
beauty and durability of Red Ce- 
shingles is carried to the 
builder through the use of nation- 
al magazines and building publica- 
tions. In order to reach home- 


| builders in advance of construc- 


| tion, 


inquiry-producing features 


| in the form of booklets on resi- 





| appeal is also made in the adver- 


dence and farm-building construc- 
tion are featured. An educational 
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There is a story 
In every man’s 
Product. 


Tell it 
Not as a writer might, 
But as a man who 


Knows his work. 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 


Merchandising Counsel 
Advertising 
R. L. Wuitton, President 
910 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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BuG-BEAR 


Think what it would mean to you to have 


your separate package actually accompany 
the letter—to really have your fourth class 


package and first class letter carried as first class, by the 


same mail. 
That is actually what you can accomplish by using the 


GWO-4LN-C 


ENV E] DPE BAG 


The TWO IN ONE Envelope Bag is a canvas bag made in 


all sizes with an envelope firmly attached. 
Avoid delays, misunderstandings and loss of sales. 
Write today for free samples and price list. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


611 So. 4th. Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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A 3000 Per Cent Increase In 
Purchasing Power 

EN years ago the investment in the marine field of the 

United States was approximately three-quarters of 

a billion dollars. Today it is nearly five billions of dol- 

lars—and the end is nowhere in sight. Thus this field offers 


you the greatest selling opportunity in the history of your 
business. 





IRMA 


Marine Engineering 


is the only publication that is read by the executives of 
purchasing power in the field of vessel construction and 
operation. No other publication even pretends to reach 


the field. 


The answer is obvious. Let us send you data on conditions 
in the field and its connection with Marine Engineering. 


Write today. No obligation. 
Marine Engineering 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 


Member 448 A. B. C. 
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tising, by pointing out that the 
proper laying of shingles is as im- 
portant as the selection of shin- 
gles. In this connection stress is 
laid on the necessity of using old- 
fashioned cut iron nails, or nails 
coated with zinc or copper, which 
are said to be equal to the life 
of the shingles. How important 
is the factor of nails can be 


They make the “Home Beautiful”, aod their 
Red Cedar Shingles can be sthined 


to 
service @ve the 
@ covering no less for the rich man's 


ying is essential, of course. Nails should 
holding power and dursbulity of which w 
equal to the great life of the shingles themselves 
use old-fashioned cut. rinc-coated. of copper nails, and 
nals 








TYPE OF THE NATIONAL COPY THAT HELPED 
To “SELL OUT” THIS BRAND OF SHINGLES 


drawn from the fact that one 
shingle association is planning to 
equip each bundle of its shingles 
with a quantity of rust-proof nails 
as a protective measure in the ap- 
plication of its shingles. : 
The advertising makes a broad 
appeal in behalf of Red Cedar 
shingles in general and subordi- 
nates attention to Rite-Grade 


shingles. It was appreciated at 
the start of the advertising that 
this meant holding the bag for 
non-member shingle mills. It is 
believed, however, that the effect 
of the initial advertising will be 
educational to shingle manufac- 
turers and will result in closer or- 
ganization of the industry. It is 
also expected to stimulate the in- 
terest of lumber dealers who have 
been carrying patented roofing 
materials sold through competi- 
tive outlets such as hardware 
stores and mail houses. 

When the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association began organ- 
ized exploitation of Red Cedar 
shingles, there were a number of 
shingle mills that preferred to 
adopt a wait-and-see policy. At 
that time the records showed 
sales of 185,000,000 Rite-Grade 
shingles for the year of 1916. In 
the first six months of 1917, sales 
stimulated by advertising, reached 
4,000,000,000 shingles. Now that 
doubt no longer remains on the 
possibility of increasing sales and 
developing good will, new mem- 
berships are being filed and indi- 
cations are that next year will see 
much increased co-operative use 
of advertising space. 





Natural Science as “Copy” 


“Why Is Moonlight Brighter in Win- 
ter?” is the striking headline which is 
being used by the Thomas K. Chaffee 
Company, of Providence, R. I., in ad- 
vertising Chaffee’s Mill White in tech- 
nical papers. ‘“‘Like the clear, spark- 
ling reflections of the winter moon on 
the snow,” the copy continues, “‘so you 
get the intensive whiteness within by 
using Chaffee’s Mill White.” 

Other arguments for using an im- 
proved wall paint are stated in the fol- 
lowing: 

“Production increases, efficiency rises 
and accidents decrease by prolonging 
the daylight hours during the fall 
months. Why not reduce your bills for 
artificial illumination by using reflected 
light wherever possible?” 





Another Washington Volunteer 


Charles R. Wiers, chief correspond- 
ent of the Larkin Company, Buffalo, 
has been spending a brief period in 
Washington, D. C., helping to system- 
atize the correspondence of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. He was 
called to help in this work by the as- 
sistant director. 
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Pullman Company 
After One Year As an 
Advertiser 





(Continued from page 6) 
$120,000,000 capitalization. All 
told, an average of 25,000,000 
Pullman reservations are made 
every year. Even such an item 
as laundry service becomes im- 
portant when you are buying 70,- 
000,000 towels a year (of which 
incidentally, half a million an- 
nually are “lost in service.”) Ifa 
sheet or pillow case is torn ever 
so slightly, it at once goes out of 
service. Approximately $2,000,- 
000 is invested in the company’s 
linen supply alone. 

With a clientele as big as this, 
then, it is not to be wondered at 
that the public’s reaction to its 
advertising should have been felt 
at once, and decisively. One ad- 
vertisement in last year’s cam- 
paign announced, for example, 
that unused Pullman _ tickets 
would, be redeemed. Hundreds 
of offices were promptly swamped 
with applications from people who 
wanted their money back. A 
while ago an illustrated adver- 
tisement appeared in which a cer- 
tain mechanical device was elimi- 
nated from the drawing of a car. 


It was so small a detail that it 


escaped the attention, not only of 
the art department but of the 
Pullman official who O. K.’d the 
drawing: yet no sooner had it 
appeared than a great number of 
letters came pouring in, calling 
attention to the oversight. 

Like all other semi-public and 
public institutions, the Pullman 
Company receives a flood of mail 
registering “kicks,” claims for 
refunds on what are considered 
unjust charges, and suggestions 
for improvement of survice. Be- 
ing now committed to a policy of 
advertising for good will, the 
company could not afford to turn 
these over to some clerk with a 
rubber-stamp mind to answer with 
a meaningless mumble of phrases. 
Much of this mail is in fact cre- 
ated directly by the advertising 
campaign, and the company sees 


an opportunity here not only of 
mollifying a complainant, but of 
turning him into an active booster 
for Pullman service. The com- 
pany’s interest in the good feel- 
ing of its patrons is in fact indi- 
cated by the answering all com- 
plaints through the _ vice-presi- 
dent’s office. 

“All mail involving good will 
cultivation,” explained Mr. Run- 
nells, “is handled through this of- 
fice because I believe it good busi- 
ness policy to keep in personal 
touch with the spirit of our pa- 
trons. Important tendencies and 
conditions might escape notice if 
mail of this nature were handled 
as ordinary routine correspond- 
ence. We try to make letters 
coming from this office carry the 
real Pullman spirit, whereas a 
routine letter dictated by a corre- 
spondent might lack the personal 
element and the proper degree of 
interest. The good will value of 
this personal attention is indi- 
cated by the number of letters ex- 
pressing appreciation which have 
been received from those who 
first wrote because they thought 
they had cause for complaint.” 


NOW DEVELOPS’ CAR 
EFFICIENCY 


ADVERTISING 


Now as to the war crisis and 
the Pullman Company. In war 
time the company has the same 
obligation to the utmost economy 
of operation which is found by 
the railroads themselves. In- 
stead, however, of finding econ- 
omy of operation an excuse for 
decreasing advertising, the com- 
pany regards it as the best pos- 
sible reason for increasing it! 
Since the cars must run anyhow, 
their idea is to advertise in or- 
der to fill the upper berths, and 
make sure that every car carries 
its maximum capacity of human 
freight every time that is pos- 
sible. 

“The answer to what the Pull- 
man Company is doing under war 
time conditions,” said Mr. Run- 
nells, “is just this: we are devel- 
oping greater efficiency in Pull- 
man car operation. The elimina- 
tion of the ‘Broadway Limited,’ 
from service between New York 
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An Authentic Guide 
Edition Limited 


"or 21 years, Kastor’s Newspaper and Magazine Directory has 
been a desk companion for thousands of advertisers. Every year 
the demand exceeds the supply, even though we try to provide an 
ample surplus. Your order should be placed now for the 1918 
edition. After delivery we will bill you $5.00 


What It Gives 


Correct circulations of leading publications (all classes) in U. S. 
and Canada—obtained from government and A. B. C. reports, 
and publishers’ sworn statements. Place and frequency of publi- 
cation of each medium. Populations of states and cities. 


Special Lists 


Magazines, Monthlies, Miscellaneous Monthlies, Agricultural Publica- 
tions, Weeklies, Miscellaneous Weeklies, Poultry Journals, Automobile 
Journals, Etc., Ete. with advertising rates, circulations and closing dates. 
Contains direct statements from more than two hundred publishers. Size 
four and a quarter by six and a quarter inches. Seven hundred and fifty 
paxes Printed on best quality blue tinted book paper Gilt edges. Bound 
in ‘inest leather. 


H. W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING CO. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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TO Bo ANY Instant 


DESK FILE 


keeps the papers on all pending 
matters in compact, convenient 
form—instantly accessible, indexed 
A to Z in the case of No. 10; 
to 34 in No. 11; and with cellu- 
loid-covered removable index tabs 
for special classification in No. 9. 
The pocket pages hold papers se- 
curely but without gripping. 

No. 10, $2.25, has 28 pocket 
pages; No. 11, $2.50, has 32; and 
No. 9, $2.00, has 16. Over-all size, 
10%4x12 inches. Many other styles, 
all sizes, in free catalog. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon, 
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W. C. Horn, Bros, &Co.,(Est.1846) 541-547 Pearl St, W. Y. City j pla 

Please send me Desk File, No, 9, 10, 11, (cross out any not wanted), ; 

with the understanding that same may be returned within 10 davs if mu 
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N agency looking for a writer 
of wide newspaper and adver- 
tising experience—would like to 
hear from a candidate who thinks 
his record entitles him to rank 
among the five top men of his pro- 
fession. Address “‘K. R.,’’ Box 52, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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and Chicago is an illustration of 
one measure the railroads have 
taken to facilitate freight trans- 
portation. A passenger train, if 
it is to run under maximum ef- 
ficiency, must have no_ vacant 
space. Likewise a Pullman car 
should have no empty berths. 
Consequently in the conservation 
1f space, upper berths should be 
illed and to that end they must 
‘e exploited more emphatically 
n our future advertising.” 
How the combined interests of 
onservation and business devel- 
pment will be served is illus- 
trated in the first advertisements 
of the farm paper campaign. 
\voiding a “class” atmosphere, 
the copy makes a simple appeal to 
the farmer’s interests in economy, 
safety and comfort. One adver- 
tisement, headed “The Next Time 
You Travel Go on a Pullman,” 
illustrates the economy appeal. 
“The extra ‘cost is very little,” ex- 
plains the copy, “and you will get 
much more pleasure, rest and 
comfort than in an ordinary car. 
Everything provided is included 
in the cost of your Pullman 
ticket. . No effort is spared 
to make the Pullman car as strong 
as possible, thus adding to luxury, 
the utmost safety. If you wish 
to economize, you'll find that the 
upper berth will give you, equal 
comfort at less cost.” 


FOLLOWS BUSINESS METHODS ‘IN 


ADVERTISING 


Precautions were taken in the 
paration of the campaign to 
ow lines of least resistance. 
he farm paper advertising will 
‘esent be limited to a selected 
of mid-western states in 
ich a survey of the company’s 
iness over a period of years 
icates increasing business tend- 
ics. Another factor in the se- 
ion of this territory was the 
antages of long hauls, a fea- 
> lacking in the more thickly 
‘ated sections of the East. 

be sure, some peculiar prob- 
; are expected in cultivating 
e ‘arm market. As we have 
, the farmer is known as a day 
ler. He starts in the morn- 
g and at night usually breaks 
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Trade Mark 


Protection 


is too often a matter of lock- 
ing the stable door after the 
horse is stolen. Real pro- 
tection begins farther back— 
in the selection of the mark, 
and in its proper handling. 
My services largely consist 
in the protection of trade 
marks by merchandising 
methods; in supplying the 
ounce of prevention which is 
worth a good many pounds 
of cure. 


Roy W. JouHNson 
Trade Marks « Trade Names 
The Protection of Good Will 


Mutual Life Building 
32 Nassau Street 
New York 

















Telephone 
Mad. $q 5614~- 


Art Plans 
Li t 


. Layouts 
Illustrations 


Posters 
Car Cards 

















The 


Big Fellows 
Use Them 


Many of the largest newspaper 
advertisers have recognized the 
superiority of Quality mats and 
stereotypes over thin shelled 
electrotypes and are using them. 


If you ask us, we can tell you 
their names—and tell you why 
they do it. 


The 


Quality Electrotype 


Company 
CINCINNATI 
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The Circulation of the 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


The Billboard 


is guaranteed to exceed 


45,000 Copies 


It will be obtainable wherever papers 
are sold throughout the entire English 
speaking world. 

NO ADVANCE IN RATES 


Last form closes Sunday, December 16 
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The Billboard Publishing Co. | 


Member A. B.C. 
Broadway & 42d Monroe and Dearborn 


New York Chicago, Ill 
JANIAUOLUVMUUUTLUVOUATAVMUVLOV ALLO 
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his trip and stops at a moderate- 
priced hotel. Advertising of Pull- 
man sleeper service, however, is 
expected to make the point of a 
saving in time and superior ac- 
commodations at a cost no greater 
than that of usual hotel charges. 
The company believes that the at- 
titude of the farmer will be favor- 
able to an appeal of this kind. 
The modern farmer is a seeker 
after comfort and pleasure as in- 
dicated by his liberal purchases of 
talking machines, electric lighting 
plants and automobiles. 
Co-incident with the launching 
of the farm paper campaign, di 
rect advertising is to become < 
part of the company’s public in 
formation plan. As» with many 
other apparently successful non- 
advertising corporations, one of 
the cherished beliefs of the Pull- 
man Company was that there were 
few if any public misconceptions 
of its service. Since the begin- 
ning of Pullman advertising, how- 
ever, a great mass of mail in- 
quiries has disrupted that idea. 
To answer future inquiries and 
to serve as an interesting stimu- 
lating feature an educational book- 
let “How to Use Pullman Serv- 
ice” has been prepared. This 
booklet will be exploited in the 
farm paper advertising as an aid 
in removing rural diffidence and 
educating the farmer to the ways 
in which Pullman service can be 
enjoyed to the fullest advantage. 
General distribution of the book- 
let will also be made in cities at 
railway stations, travel bureaus 
and other appropriate locations. 
These are some of the illumi- 
nating developments in the Pull- 
man Company’s campaign of good 
will accumulation. When the com- 
pany installed advertising a little 
more than a year ago, it was ex 
pected that patient years of cam 
Naigning would perhaps be neces 
sary before advertising desicned 
to sell could be employed in /vusi- 
ness development. Filling up 
empty berths was looked upon a 
one of the promising possibi'ities 
when the public attitude had been 
sufficiently cultivated. The de: 
velopment of war-time prol jem 
in traveling, and a correspor ‘ling 
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OUR CUSTOMERS DEMAND FROM US 

a service and results they could not reasonably ex. 

pect from a smaller or less experienced Organization. 
force therefore is al 


ways keyed up to Producing 
work of the best Printing QUALITY whether it is for a 


Spaper or for a grade of the highest class 
of color work. 


Our “black and white” 
finished Printed result, the 


€ copy. Sometimes the 
than the copy. 


Halftones give, in the 
.Sradations of tones in 
result is more effective 


Wouldn't your clients appreciate such work > 


GATCHEL ¢ 


Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Established 1889 
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PARSONS ?APE 


OLD HAMPDEN ie) TD) 


= 


For Letters You Take 
Pride in Signit ___ there is one fa- 


PARSONS Old Ham len Bond. In 
coucentrated all our skill and experie 
our 64 years devoted to mak: 
That you 


may have a letterhead: 
sent you as trul: 


colors, Fora 
id. Ask your Drinter about PARSONS Oj Hampden 
R COMPANY, Dep 


t. 16, Holyoke, Mass, 
Makers of fine writing Papers since 1853 
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WANTED 
A Sales Manager 


















Of The Highest Order 


A rapidly developing manufacturer of machinery, 
sold principally to farmers and small-town buyers, has 
an opening for a Sales Manager with a clean record of 
results. This concern has been established seven years ; 
sales for this year have been $1,500,000; sales average 
$3,500 each. The position to be filled commands a 
man of unquestioned ability, who is now employed in 
a. big sales capacity. The opportunities, right from 
the start, are such as to interest a man of the first cal- 
ibre and only such will be considered. The applicant 
selected must be 


Ist—A good organization man, both in 
the office and in the field. 


2nd—Of straightforward, clean-cut, force- 
ful personality. 


3rd—One of the top-notch men in the _ 7 
country, thoroughly resourceful and, <)> %g 
above all, thoroughly well balanced. 

4th—Under forty years of age. 


5th—Willing to make residence in town 
of 20,000. 


Remuneration will be just as big as the man we can 
find. 


In your first letter please give a complete outline of 
your qualifications, experience and full particulars. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. 


Address “H. M.,” Box 51, care of Printers’ Ink. 


















































quickening of the advertising 
pulse is sufficient commentary on 
the company’s progress and faith 
in advertising. Its present plans 
are all the more interesting, com- 
ing in war-time when not all ad- 
vertisers are having the courage 
of their conviction that advertis- 
ing as a great business economy, 
is doubly needed in a time when 
efficiency of operation is the para- 
mount consideration. In the light 
of the company’s experience, per- 
haps it is high time that some of 
the other great “can’t be adver- 
tised” corporations, such as the 
Pullman Company was supposed 
to be not so long ago, begin to 
look themselves over and_ see 
whether they, too, have not prob- 
lems which intelligent publicity 
could help to solve. 





Points Dealers to “Good 
Looks” of Product 


The Western Clock Company, of La 
Salle, Ill., which makes the Big Ben 
an@ other alarm clocks, recently told re- 
tailers why it pays attention to details 
of appearance. In an ad captioned 
“Over the Counter,” it devoted the fol- 
lowing to the sales value of looks in 
selling the Westclox alarms: 

“Good looks stop and hold the eye. 
That’s why Westclox get the favorable 
attention. 


“They are striking in appearance. 
They please the eye. They have char- 
acter. 


“We're cranks on finish; the, surface 
must be right, the plating even, the pal- 
ish brilliant. 

“There’s something winning about 
the faces of Westclox, their clear white- 
ness, the distinct, well-designed numer- 
als, the graceful, clean-cut hands. 
There’s an up-and-doing air about them 
that hustles them across the counter. 

“Each clock in a neat box, with an 
eye-catching label—packed to give the 
best possible impression when opened 
up for your customers. Cartons and 
wooden boxes are carefully fitted so 
that each clock, when it reaches you, 
opens up in good condition, ready to do 
good service in our customer’s hands. 

“In our minds any detail is impor- 
tant that improves the quality of the 
clock or makes it easier for you to sell.” 





Hardly 


Eager Shopper: “Where are the de- 
monstrations to-day?” 
Salesman: ‘“‘No demonstrations on 
Thursday.” 
E. S.:_ “Not even a special sale?” 
S.: “Special sale in bathtubs—but 
no demonstration.”—Milestones. 
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An Opening 
for a Copy Man 


A New York agency has an 
opening for a capable writer, 
with agency experience, who 
can show that he can pre- 
pare copy for newspapers, 
magazines, and trade jour- 
nals, that sells the goods. He 
must have enough creative 
ability to originate practical, 
common-sense ideas in sell- 
ing arguments and layouts 
that will hold present clients 
and help in securing new 
business. 


Correspondence considered 
confidential. State salary ex- 
pected. Address, “M. R.,” 
Box 54, Printers’ Ink. 











MERICAN 
MORIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING . FIELD 


With quantity os quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an oe 


MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














A Correction 


In our two-page ad in Printers’ Ink of 
December 6, 1917, pages 107-108, our 
circulation in Nebraska (as reported by 
John O..Powers Company) should have 
been 54,645. 


NEBRASKA FARMER 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


































A Manual of 
Income Tax 


Procedure 


By R. H. Montgomery, 
American Associa 


Hs Edition 
P. A., Ex-President, 

sins Public Accountants. 

‘‘Indispensable in the prep- 

aration of returns and to 

save needless overpayments. 

Its advice is definite and 

down to date.’’ 

—Literary Digest Review of 1917 Edition 
750 pages on the preparation of 
Income Tax, Capital Stock Tax 
and Excess Profits Tax returns. 
For individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, and fiduciaries. 
Ready first of the year and will 
cover all latest rulings. Price 
$4.00. Send postal for full in- 
formation. 


The Ronald Press Company 
28 Vesey Street, New York City 











SALES 
MANAGER 
WANTED 


to handle state agency of one 
of the widest and most pro- 
ductive advertising proposi- 
tions in the world. As sta- 
ple and lasting as any pub- 
lication, the only proposition 
we know that can guarantee 
an advertiser full 100% cir- 
culation. Must be a real ex- 
ecutive, who can take entire 
charge of a territory, build 
and maintain an organiza- 
tion as his own business and_ 
be in a position to expend 
immedjately about $1,000 for 
necessary equipment. Con- 
cern thoroughly established. 
For further particulars ad- 
dress Box No. 29, care Print- 
ers’ Ink Publishing Co., 14 


East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Conscription Issue Calls Forth 
Advertising 


Advertising is an important factor 
that will help decide the Canadian elec- 
tion to be held December 17. The 
chief issue is conscription, which is be- 
ing supported by the Union Govern- 
ment. The opposition, headed by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, favors a referendum 
on the conscription question. 

The Unionists are making the more 
aggressive use of advertising, driving 
home the issue in no uncertain man- 
ner. “Referendum Would Leave Our 


Fighters in the Lurch” is the heading 
of a typical advertisement. Other 
punches from the ads are: ‘Defend 
the Men who are defending You.” 
“Shall Canada continue to fight or 
shall she slink from the field?” “How 


would the Kaiser Vote?’’ 

The Laurierites are not using so 
much space in the established mediums 
as the Unionists, but are’ publishing 
their own daily paper called ‘The 
Grit” (for twenty-one days only) in 
support of their side of the case. Such 
advertising as they have used is of the 
“people versus the Big Interests” type 
with a few ‘‘Make-sure-your-name-is-on- 
the-list” ads. j 


Big Increase in Goodyear Sales 


The preliminary report of the Good- 
year Tire Rubber Company shows 
net profits far the year before war taxes 
of $14,044,206, as compared with 
$7,003,330 in the previous year. The 
sales amounted to $111,000,000, as com- 
pared with $63,000,000 in 1916. Less 
than 1 per cent. of this volume was 
direct war business. 

The company has earned during the 
past year, subject to deduction for Fed- 
eral tax, 61% per cent. on the com- 
mon stock—the highest figure ever at- 
tained. 

“The company’s good will,” said 
President Seiberling, “growing out of 
satisfactory trade relations with over 
70,000 customers and more than 1,000,- 
000 users of its products, is steadily 
increasing in value and constitutes its 
most valuable asset, though not listed 


in our balance-sheet. The patents, 
trade-marks, designs, etc., although 
worth millions of dollars to us, are 


listed on our statement at but $1.” 


To Address _ Representatives’ 
Club. 


M. P. Gould, the New York adver 
tising agent, will be the speaker at 
the meeting of the New York Represen 
tatives’ Club at the Hotel McAlpin at 
12:30 on December 17th. The subject 
will be “How the National Magazine 
a Be Localized for the Retail Mer 
chant.” 


I. L. Henslein has been appointed 
head of the production department; oi 
the Herbert M. Morris Agency, Phila 
delphia. He come George | |W 
Speyer, who is now: with the J. Walte 
Thompson Company, Chicago. 
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100,000 Circulars in 
Record Time! 

















WE DO 


(1] Multigraphing 

[2] Typewriter Printing 
[3] Printing 

{4] Engraving 

[5] Addressing 

[6] Folding 

{7] Sealing 

[8] Stamping 
—everything 4 to and 
including actual mailing. 
We take the entire re- 
sponsibility on our 
hands; relieve yours of 
detail. And our fees 
are moderate, commen- 
surate with service ren- 
dered. 

Phone to-day, for free 
folder explaining the 
new postal rates. 


THE 


Phone Vanderbilt 2050-51-52-53 


T WAS after 4 o’clock on Novem- 
ber 2nd, that a prominent city 
magistrate, at the head of one of 
the Fusion committees, ordered 
100,000 circulars. 10,000 of them 
were ready by 7 P. M. of that day. 
The remaining 90,000 were ready 
early the following morning. 


This order included but a small 
part of several million circulars 
that we printed, addressed and 
mailed in the course of afew weeks 
for the Fusion, Tammany and 
Socialist parties, as well as for 
organizations and candidates in 
Yonkers, Bronx, Brooklyn, Port- 
chester, Jersey City and other 
neighboring localities. 

The fact that we handled this vast 
amount of work without sacrificing 
the everyday work of our regular 
customers is proof conclusive that 
we are 

‘An Organization Keyed 
to the Unusual’’ 


CORPORATION 
47 W. 42nd St., New York 
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One of the prob- 
lems that faces 
many concerns at 
Firm’s Esprit present is the 

de Corps proper _assimila- 
lation of the large number of new 
workers that are flowing into their 
organizations. Naturally, these 
recruits are taking their positions 
without an intimate knowledge of 
what their firm stands for, of the 
ideals back of it and of the ser- 
vice that it is aiming to give its 
customers. It is important, of 
to have these new employ 
ees catch the esprit de corps of 
the organization as quickly a: 
possible The sooner they wet the 
“spirit of the hive,” the better it 
will be for their work 

The problem is by no meas 
although the widespread di 
labor now going of 
thar rdimarily om 


Advertising 
and the 


course, 


new 
placement of 
makes it more 
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portant. Various plans have been 
used by many houses to get all 
their employees pulling together. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that 
business executives who for the 
first time appreciate the necessity 
of doing something of the kind, 
have the experience of others to 
draw on. 

Nearly every form of advertis- 
ing has been successfully used at 
some time or another to develop 
loyalty and team work in em- 
ployees. Probably the most ex- 
tensively used method is the so- 
called “internal” house-organ, 
which, of course, is not to be 
confused with the type of house- 
organ circulating among dealers 
or consumers. Many concerns is- 
sue interesting little magazines 
for the sole purpose of developing 
their workers and of binding the 
organization closer together. The 
J. C. Penney Company’s “Dyna- 
mo” is a good example. The 
Penney stores are scattered over 
twenty-two states of the Union. 
Under the circumstances, it is not 
always easy for the employees of 
the individual stores to realize 
that they are part of a big, na- 
tion-wide institution. Here’s where 
the “Dynamo” steps in. The first 
part of each issue uses general 
matter to stir the ambition of the 
reader and to give him confidence 
in himself. The latter half inter- 
prets the Penney policy and tells 
what is doing in the business. The 
organs issued to their road sales- 
men by various concerns have the 
same effect. Working by them- 
selves, salesmen are likely to for- 
get that they have a strong house 
behind them. The publication 
keeps them in touch with what 
the rest of the organization is 
doing. 

Messages to the employees, 
stuffed in their pay envelopes or 
distributed in other ways, also 
have been effectively used. Swift 
& Company circulated in 
this manner copies of their adver 
tisements with the request that 
employee und stockholders give 
products preference in 
their buying As a matter of fact 
that employees see 

wivertiaing i a 


once 


the firm’ 


making sure 


the company 
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good way to tighten the bonds of 
the organization. Advertising 
tends to inspire pride in the work- 
ers. They like to work for a big 
advertiser. Advertising dignifies 
their job. It stimulates them to 
maintain the service and quality 
standards established in the ad- 
vertisements. It gives them more 
confidence in the security of their 
positions. 

There are, of course, many other 
ways to develop cohesion in a 
working force which cannot be 
catalogued here. The point is that 
many companies have discovered 
that it pays to do something. They 
have found their employees un- 
expectedly responsive to intelli- 
gent methods of development. 





Allaying There now seems 
Panics With t® be no doubt 


that German 
Timely agents in this 


Advertising country are very 
busily engaged in a _ systematic 
campaign of spreading alarming 
rumors. The most common of 
these are the myth of the Red 
Cross sweaters being sold in stores 
instead of being distributed among 
soldiers; the myth of the army 
transport sunk at sea with all on 
board; the myth of the Govern- 
ment confiscation of all home- 
preserved jellies, jams, fruits, etc. ; 
the myth of the suicides among 
drafted army men; the ‘myth of 
the high army and Government 
officials who have been found to 
be traitors; and the myth of the 
shortages of matches, bluing, salt, 
and other materials. 

This last type of story is by all 
odds the most serious offense 
against public safety, and one 
which should be scotched the mo- 
ment it shows its head 

The psychology of the public is 
such nowadays that paradoxically, 
the mere report of a shortage ac 
tually creates one. Hearing the 
story, Mrs. Average Citizen rushes 
off to her grocery and buys a 
year's supply of something which 
ih) ordimarily b vught mce a month 
and )«6©when)6vou =e multiply 
act by a hundred thousand " 
plentiful supply fanv @ 
ct AL kly exhawet ! 
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Philadelphia has just been 
through the throes of a salt fam- 
ine created in this way. There is 
not, and never can be a shortage 
of salt at the factories, and Phil- 
adelphia distributors had plenty. 
Then an article appeared in a New 
York paper hinting at a shortage; 
it was copied in the Philadelphia 
papers, and presto! the grocers’ 
reserve stocks were wiped out in 
a twinkling. With transportation 
congested, it will be weeks before 
the market is back to normal—and 
the whole thing was unnecessary. 

It is odd that in this situation 
none of the salt manufacturers 
who sell Philadelphia should have 
thought of the remedy of adver- 
tising. A few hundred dollars 
spent in buying display space in 
the Philadelphia newspapers at the 
very beginning of the panic, the 
copy asserting vigorously that 
there was plenty of salt on hand 
for every man, woman and child 
for months ahead, would almost 
certainly have made the reader 
stop and reflect, and a little re- 
flection would have prevented 
much of the ridiculous buying. 
Why should not the salt in- 
terests fight fire with fire, or in 
the country vernacular, heal a 
wound with “a hair of the dog 
that bit you?” Publicity starts 
panics; and advertising, intelli- 
gently and promptly employed, can 
allay them as quickly as a few 
words of common sense can often 
stop a stampede in a theatre or 
other place of assembly. 





Press-Agent General von 


Methods Suit "Hindenburg the 
other day gra- 
the German ciously gave an 


Mind interview to the 
sympathetic correspondent of the 
Vienna Newe Freie Presse, in 
which he poked fun at “American 
ulvertising methods.” He thinks 
that is, that we make too much 

about what we are doing in 

military way me it too open 

with the statement f ur posi 

mand our 

It is but natural that a Germar 
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Income Tax 


Procedure 


1918 Edition By R. H. Montgomery, 
C. P. A., Ex-President, American Associa 
tion Public Accountants. 


“Indispensable in the prep- 
aration of returns and to 
save needless overpayments. 
Its advice is definite and 
down to date.”’ 
Literary Digest Review of 1917 Edition 
750 pages on the preparation of 
Income Tax, Capital Stock Tax 
and Excess Profits Tax returns. 
For individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, and fiduciaries. 
Ready first of the year and_ will 
cover ail latest rulings. Price 
$4.00. Send postal for full in- 
formation. 


The Ronald Press Company 
28 Vesey Street, New York City 











SALES 
MANAGER 
WANTED 


to handle state agency of one 
of. the widest and most pro- 
ductive advertising proposi- 
tions in the world. As sta- 
ple and lasting as any pub- 
lication, the only proposition 
we know that can guarantee 
an advertiser full 100% cir- 
culation. Must be a real ex- 
ecutive, who can take entire 
charge of a territory, build 
and maintain an organiza- 
tion as his own business and 
be in a position to expend 
immediately about $1,000 for 
necessary equipment. Con- 
cern thoroughly established. 
For further particulars ad- 
dress Box No. 29, care Print- 
ers’ Ink Publishing Co., 14 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 











. Sie . 
Conscription Issue Calls Forth 
Advertising 
Advertising is an important factor 
that will help decide the Canadian elec- 
tion to be held December 17. The 
chief issue is conscription, which is be- 
ing supported by the Union Govern- 
ment. The opposition, headed by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, favors a referendum 

on the conscription question. 

The Unionists are making the more 
aggressive use of advertising, driving 
home the issue in no uncertain man- 
ner. “Referendum Would Leave Our 
Fighters in the Lurch” is the heading 
of a typical advertisement. Other 
punches from the ads are: ‘Defend 
the Men who are defending You.” 
“Shall Canada continue to fight or 
shall she slink from the field?” ‘How 
would the Kaiser Vote?’’ 

The Laurierites are not using so 
much space in the established mediums 
as the Unionists, but are publishing 
their own daily paper called ‘‘The 
Grit” (for twenty-one days only) in 
support of their side of the case. Such 
advertising as they have used is of the 
“people versus the Big Interests” type 
with a few ‘‘Make-sure-your-name-is-on- 
the-list” ads. 


Big Increase in Goodyear_Sales 

The preliminary report of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company shows 
net profits for the year before war taxes 
of $14,044,206, as compared with 
$7,003,330 in the previous year. The 
sales amounted to $111,000,000, as com- 
pared with $63,000,000 in 1916. Less 
than 1 per cent. of this volume was 
direct war business. 

The company has earned during the 
past year, subject to deduction for Fed- 
eral tax, 61% per cent. on the com- 
mon stock—the highest figure ever at- 
tained. 

“The company’s good will,” said 
President Seiberling, “growing out of 
satisfactory trade relations with over 
70,000 customers and more than 1,000,- 
000 users of its products, is steadily 
increasing in value and constitutes its 
most valuable asset, though not listed 
in our balance-sheet. The patents, 
trade-marks, designs, etc., although 
worth millions of dollars to us, are 
listed on our statement at but $1.” 


To Address Representatives’ 
Club. 


-M. P. Gould, the-New York adver- 
tising agent, will be the speaker at 
the meeting of the New York Represen- 
tatives’ Club at the Hotel McAlpin at 
12:30 on December 17th. The _ subject 
will be “How the National Magazine 
Can Be Localized for the Retail Mer- 
chant.” 


I. L. Henslein has been appointed 
head of the production department of 
the Herbert M. Morris Agency, Phila- 
delphia. He succeeds George W. 
Speyer, who is now with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Chicago. 
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“Allin a Day’s Work” No.1 





100,000 Circulars in 
Record Time! 


























WE DO 


[1] Multigraphing 

[2] Typewriter Printing 
[31 Printing 

[4] Engraving 

[5] Addressing 

[6] Folding 

[7] Sealing 

[8] Stamping 
—everything r ¢ to and 
including actual mailing. 
We take the entire re- 
sponsibility on our 
hands; relieve yours of 
detail. And our fees 
are moderate, commen- 
surate with service ren- 
dered. 


Phone to-day for free 
folder explaining the 
new postal rates. 


THE 


T WAS after 4 o’clock on Novem- 


ber 2nd, that a prominent city 
magistrate, at the head of one of 
the Fusion committees, ordered 
100,000 circulars. 10,000 of them 
were ready by 7 P. M. of that day. 
The remaining 90,000 were ready 
early the following morning. 


This order included but a small 
part of several million circulars 
that we printed, addressed and 
mailed in the course of afew weeks 
for the Fusion, Tammany and 
Socialist parties, as well as for 
organizations and candidates in 
Yonkers, Bronx, Brooklyn, Port- 
chester, Jersey .City and other 
neighboring localities. 

The fact that we handled thisvast | 
amount of work without sacrificing 
the everyday work of our regular 
customers is proof conclusive that 
we are 

‘An Organization Keyed 
to the Unusual’ 


CORPORATION 
47 W. 42nd St., New York 


Phone Vanderbilt 2050-51-52-53 
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Advertising eo —_ _ 
ems that faces 

and the many concerns at 
Firm’s Esprit present is the 

de Corps proper assimila- 
lation of the large number of new 
workers that are flowing into their 
organizations. Naturally, these 
recruits are taking their positions 
without an intimate knowledge of 
what their firm stands for, of the 
ideals back of it and of the ser- 
vice that it is aiming to give its 
customers. It is important, of 
course, to have these new employ- 
ees catch the esprit de corps of 
the organization as quickly as 
possible. The sooner they get the 
“spirit of the hive,” the better it 
will be for their work. 

The problem is by no means 
new, although the widespread dis- 
placement of labor now going on 
makes it more than ordinarily im- 


portant. Various plans have been 
used by many houses to get all 
their employees pulling together. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that 
business executives who for the 
first time appreciate the necessity 
of doing something of the kind, 
have the experience of others to 
draw on. 

Nearly every form of advertis- 
ing has been successfully used at 
some time or another to develop 
loyalty and team work in em- 
ployees. Probably the most ex- 
tensively used method is the so- 
called “internal” house-organ, 
which, of course, is not to be 
confused with the type of house- 
organ circulating among dealers 
or consumers. Many concerns is- 
sue interesting little magazines 
for the sole purpose of developing 
their workers and of binding the 
organization closer together. The 
J. C. Penney Company’s “Dyna- 
mo” is a good example. The 
Penney stores are scattered over 
twenty-two states of the Union. 
Under the circumstances, it is not 
always easy for the employees of 
the individual stores to realize 
that they are part of a big, na- 
tion-wide institution. Here’s where 
the “Dynamo” steps in. The first 
part of each issue uses general 
matter to stir the ambition of the 
reader and to give him confidence 
in himself. The latter half inter- 
prets the Penney policy and tells 
what is doing in the business. The 
organs issued to their road sales- 
men by various concerns have the 
same effect. Working by them- 
selves, salesmen are likely to for- 
get that they have a strong house 
behind them. The _ publication 
keeps them in touch with what 
the rest of’ the organization is 
doing. 

Messages to the employees, 
stuffed in their pay envelopes or 
distributed in other ways, also 
have been effectively used. Swift 
& Company once circulated in 
this manner copies of their adver- 
tisements with the request that 
employees and stockholders give 
the firm’s products preference in 
their buying. As a matter of fact, 
making sure that employees see 
the company’s advertising is a 
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good way to tighten the bonds of 
the organization. Advertising 
tends to inspire pride in the work- 
ers. They like to work for a big 
advertiser. Advertising dignifies 
their job. It stimulates them to 
maintain the service and quality 
standards established in the ad- 
vertisements. It gives them more 
confidence in the security of their 
positions. 

There are, of course, many other 
ways to develop cohesion in a 
working force which cannot be 
catalogued here. The point is that 
many companies have discovered 
that it pays to do something. They 
have found their employees un- 
expectedly responsive to intelli- 
gent methods of development. 





Allaying There now seems 
Panics With t© be no doubt 
that German 

Timely agents in this 
Advertising country are very 


busily engaged in a_ systematic 
campaign of spreading alarming 
rumors. The most common of 
these are the myth of the Red 
Cross sweaters being sold in stores 
instead of being distributed among 
soldiers; the myth of the army 
transport sunk at sea with all on 
board; the myth of the Govern- 
ment confiscation of all home- 
preserved jellies, jams, fruits, etc. ; 
the myth of the suicides among 
drafted army men; the myth of 
the high army and Government 
officials who have been found to 
be traitors; and the myth of the 
shortages of matches, bluing, salt, 
and other materials. 

This last type of story is by all 
odds the most serious offense 
against public safety, and one 
which should be scotched the mo- 
ment it shows its head. 

The psychology of the public is 
such nowadays that paradoxically, 
the mere report of a shortage ac- 
tually creates one. Hearing the 
story, Mrs. Average Citizen rushes 
off to her grocery and buys a 
year’s supply of something which 
is ordinarily bought once a month; 
and when you multiply her 
act by a hundred thousand, even a 
plentiful supply of any given prod- 
uct is quickly exhausted. 
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Philadelphia has just been 
through the throes of a salt fam- 
ine created in this way. There is 
not, and never can be a shortage 
of salt at the factories, and Phil- 
adelphia distributors had plenty. 
Then an article appeared in a New 
York paper hinting at a shortage; 
it was copied in the Philadelphia 
papers, and presto! the grocers’ 
reserve stocks were wiped out in 
a twinkling. With transportation 
congested, it will be weeks before 
the market is back to normal—and 
the whole thing was unnecessary. 

It is odd that in this situation 
none of the salt manufacturers 
who sell Philadelphia should have 
thought of the remedy of adver- 
tising. A few hundred dollars 
spent in buying displasy space in 
the Philadelphia newspapers at the 
very beginning of the panic, the 
copy asserting vigorously that 
there was plenty of salt on hand 
for every man, woman and child 
for months ahead, would almost 
certainly have made the reader 
stop and reflect, and a little re- 
flection would have _ prevented 
much of the ridiculous buying. 
Why should not the salt in- 
terests fight fire with fire, or in 
the country vernacular, heal a 
wound with “a hair of the dog 
that bit you?” Publicity starts 
panics; and advertising, intelli- 
gently and promptly employed, can 
allay them’ as quickly as a few 
words of common sense can often 
stop a stampede in a theatre or 
other place of assembly. 





Press-Agent General von 
Methods Suit Hindenburg the 


other day gra- 
the German ciously gave an 
Mind 


interview to the 
sympathetic correspondent of the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, in 
which he poked fun at “American 
advertising methods.” He thinks, 
that is, that we make too much 
fuss about what we are doing in 
a military way, come out too open- 
ly with the statement of our posi- 
tion and our intentions. 

It is but natural that a German 
general should find it hard to 
understand the frank honesty of 
purpose and candid avowal of in- 
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tention which is a part of our 
American psychology. Germany 
herself works in the dark from 
start to finish, and is best satisfied 
when her enemy can be “spurlos 
versenkt”—sunk without warning 
—and without leaving a trace. 

It is significant that all the mil- 
lions and millions of dollars which 
Germany has spent during the last 
three and a third years in influ- 
encing or trying to influence pub- 
lic opinion in neutral countries 
have been spent in the secret, de- 
vious and well-camouflaged paths 
of the press agent. Like the press 
agent, Germany is best satisfied 
when her handiwork gives no 
trace of its origin. We are glad 
to believe that such methods— 
whether in the field of interna- 
tional relations or in the business 
realm—are not at all to the taste 
of the American people, and are 
growing to be less so with every 
passing day. 


This 


war has 

Changing taught the world 
the Public’s one great lesson 
Mind, New’ which only ad- 
Style vertising men 


knew before it 
started: that it is possible to sway 
the minds of whole populations, 
change their habits of life, create 
belief, practically universal, in 
any given policy or idea—all by 
the use of the right methods of 
publicity. In those dim and dis- 
tant days before the war, 
formers were wont to say, “Oh, 
if the people would only do so and 
so!” Under the rigorous prod of 
Mars, they have learned to say, 
“The people must do this and that 
—go out and advertise and make 
them come through.” 

Thus it is that the people of 
Great Britain have been adver- 
tised into joining the army (which 
most of them did with very little 
urging, to be sure); into saving 
their money; into eating less; in- 
to giving up their jobs and get- 
ting into war work; into buying 
only necessities; and so on. Can- 
ada’s experience has been very 
similar, and we are beginning to 
find the same tactics necessary 
in the United States. While it 
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wouldn’t be good strategy to claim 
“everything in sight” for adver- 
tising, it is only fair that credit 
should be given where credit is 
due. 

The politicians’ discovery of 
the power of advertising may 
bring about a decisive change in 
the methods by which we democ- 
racies govern ourselves. At any 
rate, now that governments are 
recognizing the usefulness of ad- 
vertising, this is not the time for 
business men to begin to hesitate. 
In Canada, the ban on margarine 
as a butter substitute has recent- 
ly been raised by the government. 
There is an urgent need that the 
people should use margarine and 
thus save butter and other milk 
products, which are badly needed. 
Yet we are given to understand 
that the margarine makers in Can- 
ada are on the whole proceeding 
very timidly to the development 
of their market, because, forsooth, 
they don’t know how the public 
will “take to margarine.” But this 
is no day to wait for your mar- 
ket to drop into your lap; Ca- 
nadians can be made to appreciate 
the economies and virtues of 
margarine, if the manufacturers 
will only show the same sort of 
courage that their own govern- 
ment has been showing of late. 
An advertising campaign—if nec- 
essary, a co-operative, educational 
one—is probably all that is needed 
to turn the trick. The arguments 
in favor of margarine are ample, 
especially when patriotism can 
be added to the other reasons. 
Printers’ INK hopes that the day 
is not far distant when no manu- 
facturer wilf ever hold back be- 
cause “there is a prejudice against 
my goods.” The removal of that 
prejudice, after all, lies within his 
own hands. 


With Fyr-Fyter Company 

W. S. Thompson, until recently sales 
and advertising manager of the Skinner 
Irrigation Company, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Fyr-Fyter 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


L. E. Miller, formerly with the Ster- 
ling Motor Truck Company, Milwaukee, 
has become associated with the Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of Indianapolis. 
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We desire to announce 


the inauguration of our 


policy to act as National 


Selling Representatives 


of Poster Advertising 
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The average magazine has from four 
to five readers per copy. From a 
thorough circulation canvass it has been 
proved that Extension Magazine, as the 
intimate intellectual and spiritual guest 
of the Catholic family, has on the av- 
erage seven readers in each home. 
What is the significance of this to the 
advertiser? 


Each Extension Magazine subscriber 
represents seven potential users of ad- 
vertised goods—seven consumers of 
food, clothing, shoes, luxuries, comforts 
and necessities of all kinds. And bear 
in mind that the larger the family the 








Flatiron Building 


GENERAL OFFICES 
223 West Jackson Boulevard 


Eastern Advertising Offices 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Z Readers per @py 


r" is a significant fact that the wide publicity given to birth control 

the last few years has failed absolutely to decrease the number of 
children in Catholic families. The average advertiser may not be 
concerned particularly with the ethics of this fact, but its bearing upon 
reader response to advertising is of compelling interest. 


larger the abode that is required to 
house it, a fact that, in turn, assures the 
purchacing of a proportionately larger 
quantity of building supplies, furniture. 
tugs, china, pictures, books and so 
on. 


The advertiser whose selling story 
appears in Extension Magazine with its 
200,000 subscribers is in reality reaching 
1,400,000 purchasers—purchasers who, 
because of their strong family ties and 
comfortable incomes, are willing to 
spend money ungtudgingly for the 
things that make life beautitul and ra- 
diant and worth living. 


Extension Maceame 


“More than 200,000 subscribers, the cream of America’s 17,022,879 Catholics” 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Harper’s 
Review « 
World’s 
Atlantic 
Scribner’ 
Century 
St. Nick 
Bookman 
Motion | 
Wide W 
Popular | 
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Blue Boo 
Ainslee’s 
Smart S 
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American 
i McClure’s 
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Photoplay 
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Harper’s 
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Good He 
Woman’s 
Delineato 
Pictorial 
Designer 
Woman’s 


McCall’s 
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MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR DECEMBER 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 


PRINTERS’ 


Agate 


Pages Lines 


Harper’s Magazine....... 


Review of Reviews...... 


World’s 


Le ae 


Atlantic Monthly........ 


Scribner’s 
Century 

St. Niche 
Bookman 
Motion P. 
Wide We 


Miia an es 
icture Magazine 
ME kéh es ean ne 


Popular (2- Nov. issues).. 


Munsey’s 
Blue Book 
Ainslee’s 


ES a a Ar 


American 


Flat Size 


102 
97 
87 
83 


75 


25,930 
22,870 
21,835 
19,810 
18,463 
16,847 
14,411 
8,988 
7,739 
5,534 
4,846 
4,648 
4,250 
2,565 
1,128 


Agate 


Columns Lines 


Cosmopolitan: .......0.2. 


Red Book 
Everybody 
American 
McClure’s 


’ 
B 2606 see aves s 


ee ge 


MEPOPOlitan «060s esc. 


Photoplay 
Boys’ Lif 


‘Sunset . 


Hearst’s 


Boys’ Magazine......... 
Current Opinion......... 


30,344 
28,563 
22,176 
21,727 
21,146 
20,424 
19,295 
15,888 
13,934 
13,166 
11,853 
11,724 

4,799 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Agate 


Columns Lines 


Vogue (2 issues)........ 701 
marpers Basar... os. ..% 347 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 254 
Good Housekeeping...... 253 
Woman’s Home Compan’n 151 
MMEOAUOT a cievie es ssie.ssc-e-e 126 
Pictorial Review......... 111 
REE 5 o.o50 ais iescie's: 00's 105 
Woman’s Magazine...... 105 


McCall’s 


110,979 
58,357 
50,991 
36,186 
30,323 
25,206 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
People’s Home Journal.. 54 10,989 


Modern Priscilla........ 54 9,112 
Holland’s Magazine...... 45 8,591 
Eadies’ Worldicss i adic 40 8,130 
Today’s Housewife...... 40 8,000 
People’s Popular Monthly 41 7,850 
Mother’s Magazine...... 55 7,834 
Southern Woman’s Maga- 

PIE? cash Cais a Seer ae 34 6,100 
NeGCGI@GrHtt nbc ce eikcacs 26 5,086 
Home Eile. co ios secs ss 21 3,675 

e 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
Vets Dei. scccev-csss 383 60,615 
OES. kos Saks ae ake was 313 44,835 


Popular Mechanics (pages) 147 33,134 
Country Life in America 170 28,589 
Popular Science Monthly 


| RE or 106 23,950 
pO, ere rere 124 20,893 
Association Men........ 140 19,628 
House and Garden...... 102 16,272 
Physical Culture (pages) 50 11,203 
Field and Stream....... 75 10,765 
OU. Fig states cokes 70 10,151 
National Sportsman 

GQMAED) oS arccce cies tees 41 9,232 
Arts and Decoration..... 63 8,820 
International Studio..... 57 7,979 
Outdoor: Life..6.o 505s: SS 7,659 
House Beautiful........ 52 7,646 
*Outer’s Book-Recreation 52 7,459 
ROMOG Sysstat ewe eres 45 7,302 
Extension Magazine..... 30 5,091 
Illustrated World (pages) 20 4,581 
COG: knins cca anaenn 30 4,216 


*Combined with the December issue. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Ce) ee 157 22,067 

Canadian Home Journal 109 21,915 

Everywoman’s World.... 107 21,560 
Canadian Courier (4 Nov. 

a errr est rr 107 19,764 


Canadian Magazine (pages) 70 15,895 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of 


own advertising) 


PRINTERS’ INK 


publishers’ 


November 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post.. 259 
Literary Digest........ 179 
Town and Country. 145 
ee ee 76 
Independent 71 
Leslie’s ..... 49 
PUNEOK: 45 S06 oe ni » 43 
Scientific American. 29 
SREB Om wisGeate keusdess 39 
Christian Herald..... 30 
Nation <:...... 34 
Every Week....... . ee 
Youth’s Companion..... 22 
All-Story (pages)..... 17 
OEMS Sg ica we ives 22 
OT 17 
Associated Sunday Mags. 14 

November 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post 259 
Literary OS ae 169 
Town and Country..... 101 
fo UT ae 71 
CO Serer rrr 57 
SPEIRS Saas Sawa iosess 44 
Christian Herald........ 27 
Independent .......... 32 
SRE Rac ices en's sas. 28 
Ewery Woek..........: 21 
Scientific American...... 18 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 19 
BNNED. ox’ his kis .eree ss wwe 23 
OMEN, Gibbs ps adeeb 6 0 21 
Youth’s Companion..... 11 
a 13 
All-Story (pages)...... 9 
Associated Sunday Mags. 7 

November 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post 276 
Literary Digest......... 159 
Town and Country... 130 
Collier’s ..... 112 
SEER co.bsap > 35 49 
Christian Herald 51 
Independent 54 
fo Sree 48 
Scientific American 32 
Life 43 
Nation See 24 
Youth’s Companion 15 
ee 22 
Every Week... 16 
Churchman 14 





IN 


Agate 
Lines 
44,144 
26,445 
24,388 
14,484 
10,216 
8,478 
6,458 
5,911 
5,597 
5,216 
4,882 
4,866 
4,400 
3,919 
3,169 
2,724 


2,690 


44,153 
24,984 
17,005 
13,453 
9,784 
6,546 
4,753 


4,581 


46,926 
23,376 
21,908 
21,184 
8,371 
8.333 
7,831 
7,155 
6,460 
6,031 
3,374 
3,175 
3,093 
2,919 


oF 
2,287 


2, Harper’s 





Columns Lines 


All-Story (pages)....... 
Associated Sunday Mags. 


November 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post 

Literary Digest........ 
Collier’s 
Outlook 
Leslie’s 


Scientific American...... 
Life 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 


Independent .......... 
Youth’s Companion..... 
Herald: .....5 


Christian 
Judge 
Every 
Nation 
Churchman 
All-Story (pages)...... 
Associated Sunday ‘Mags. 


November 29-31 


Nation 
Life 
Youth’s 


Totals for November 
Evening Post.. 


Saturday 


Literary Digest..:....<.. 
CMNOT Bock Seno oce oa 
+Town and Country..... 


Leslie’s 
Outlook 


9 
9 


220 
154 
78 
92 


gfe ee 
Tndependent | ....3. 60.6. 
PRED Ob Sct okiak hs Seas 
Scientific American......... 
Christian Herald........ 
*Youth’s Companion..... 
Every Weise cs o2<0cess 
BUSES oS an eerep ee eases 


Churchman 
All-Story 


tIllustrated Sunday Mag.. 


Associated Sunday Magazines 


* 5 issues. 


+ 3 issues. 


) issues. 


FICATIONS 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Columns. Lines. 
383 
347 


i. Vanity: Paitsss-ssscse58 


OT ees 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 





Agate 


2,216 
1,648 


37,432 


22,776 [ 


14,814 
13,569 
8,307 
7,096 
6,163 
5,033 
5,005 
4,070 
3,522 
3,261 
3,081 
3,005 
2,721 
1,344 
1,292 


13,571 





Agate 


60,615 


58,357 
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Rate 
ines 
216 
,648 


432 
776 
814 
4569 
307 
096 
1,163 
033 
1,005 
1,070 
3522 
261 
3,081 
},005 
721 
1,344 
|,292 


3,571 
4,072 
3,955 


2,655 
7,581 
3,935 
3,301 
+940) 
3,728 
3.168 
/ 633 
5,870 
3,206 
1,824 
] 584 
4,752 
2,554 
9,969 
9,555 
8,662 
6,960 


TIS- 


Agate 
Anes. 
0,615 
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During’ these days of industrial uncertainty due 

to the entrance of this country into the war 
advertisers cannot afford to eliminate National adver- 
tising, even though they may find it necessary to 
curtail appropriation. The Outlook offers a maximum 
value circulation at a minimum cost price and can be 
used most effectively and economically during the 
next twelve months. 


The exceptionally high quality of The Outlook’s 

circulation is universally recognized. Its adver- 
tising rate per line per thousand circulation is low and 
equitable. 


The Outlook is a non-partisan molder of public 
opinion, a creator of public sentiment, and is 
quoted frequently by the leaders in the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives as an authority. 


Ask your advertising agent what he thinks 
about The Outlook as a medium for you to 
use in 1918. One page (441 lines) costs $300 and 
buys the attention of a half-million readers, among 
whom are the best customers that dealers have in 
the cities and towns of this country. Incidentally, 
five hundred dealers in fifty towns have told us so. 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


TRAVER: LD. CARMAN 
381 Fourth Avenue Advertising Manager 22 So, Michigan Boulevard 
New York Chicago 








Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal. 254 50,991 
Ee eee rr 313 44,835 
5. Good Housekeeping.... 253 36,186 
6. Popular Mechanics 
FOND Ciba can se wes 147 33,134 
Ve IRD seeds neds 212 30,344 
8. Woman’s Home Comp. 151 30,323 
9. Country Life in Amer. 170 28,589 
10. Cosmopolitan ......... 199 28,563 
11. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 115 25,930 
02; PORNO on 5 kv 0 0000 126 25,206 
13. Popular Science Month- 
ge 0 eer 106 23,950 
14. Review of Reviews 
"Pre ere 102 22,870 
15. Pictorial Review...... 111 22,283 
ee er 155 22,176 
OF EBS ssn 55 0 o's 157 22,067 
18. Canadian Home Journal 109 21,915 
19. World’s Work (pages) 97 21,835 
20. Hverybody’s .......+.+ 151 21,727 
21. Everywoman’s World.. 107 21,560 
22. American Boy........ 105 21,146 
Te Se eee Eee 105 21,122 
24. Woman’s Magazine.... 105 21,065 
Eos PORE oases ce ean esse 124 20,893 


Trade Terms That Advertise 
Misleadingly 


Wa tes ADVERTISING Co. 
E New York, Dec. 4, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is there any reason why the manu- 
facturers of envelopes should be per- 
mitted to camouflage their price-lists 
and catalogues with terms that not only 
fail to describe their wares, but are ac- 
tually misleading as far as they go? 

Does anyone outside of the envelope 
makers and their salesmen know off- 
hand the exact, or even the approxi- 
mate, dimensions of the envelope sizes 
which they quote only by arbitrary 
numbers? 

Is there in existence, in any price- 
list or in any standard reference book; 
such as a dictionary or encyclopedia, 
any explanation of these numbers? 

Can any reader tell at once the size 
of a number 634 envelope? 

You would probably think that this 
means that the length is 63% and the 
width will “fall where it will.” 

If you were to cut to order 48 sets of 
electrotypes upon the strength of this 
belief, you would be due for an awful 
jolt when you found that number 6% 
envelope is only 6% inches long. 

Even if the reader knows this little 
trade secret, can he tell the width of 
any envelope? 

* You don’t find it in the price-list, 
nor (as I had oceasion to learn the 
other evening when all of the envelope- 
makers had gone home for the day) 
is it possible to learn it anywhere else. 
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Almost everyone thinks that a No. 10 
envelope is 10 inches long, but it is 
only 9%. The reason for this strange 
practice is said to be that a great many 
years ago one of the envelope makers 
decided that he would give only 
6% inches of length in his No. 6% 
envelope. 

The other members of the industry 
were unwilling to allow their competi- 
tors to enjoy a monopoly of the splen- 
did advantage of deceiving the public, 
and the result is that they have all 
been short-changing us ever since. 

Even if you call up an envelope ma 
ker to ask what is the real meaning of 
“m0. 7 Baronial,” he will side-step by 
asking, “Who is this?” You will then 
ask the same question of four or five 
different people, who are put on the 
telephone, each evidently under the im- 
pression that it is necessary to find out 
who you are—possibly because a dealer 
or printer gets a different number of 
inches in his ‘SNo. 12 Bulb,” from an 
ordinary advertising agent who only 
wants to buy half a million envelopes 
for a customer. 

Some day someone should start a col- 
lection of absurd and amusing trade 
terms. For instance, why do the un- 
derwear makers describe a child’s_ un- 
dershirt as a “Little Gent’s Vest’’? 

And why do the envelope makers 
continue to confound us with numbers 
and terms known only to themselves? 

Why not mark all goods in plain 
figures? 

James ALBERT WALES, 


Proposed Coffee Advertising 
ss ‘ 
Campaign 

At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Coffee Roasters Association held 
in Chicago, Ross W. Weir, of New 
York, submitted the report of the Joint 
Trade Committee on the proposed pro- 
coffee national advertising campaign. 
Mr. Weir’s report states that several 
Brazilian states are now collecting a 
tax on the exports of coffee to provide 
an advertising fund to be invested un- 
der the direction of the recently or- 
ganized Brazilian Society for the Pro- 
motion and Defense of Coffee. It is 
expected that this society will enter into 
an arrangement with the National Cof- 
fee Roasters’ Association to conduct 
an advertising campaign in the United 
States which will call for the expendi- 
ture of $250,000 a year, but up to the 


present time no contract has _ been 

signed. 

Succeeds Ryder With Fertilizer 
Association 


J. W. Henceroth has succeeded Mel- 
vin Ryder as Western editorial manager 
of the Soil Improvement Committee of 
the National Fertilizer Association, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Ryder has entered the serv- 
ice of the Government. 


Hollie L. Reed, advertising man- 
ager of Motordom, Albany, N. Y., has 
been made manager of that publication. 
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After January first, 1918, the rates 
for advertising in Printers’ Ink will 
be as follows: 


Run of Paper 


$80 per page—$160 per double page. 

$40 per half page. 

$20 per quarter page. 

Smaller space, 45c per agate line. Minimum 
one inch. 


Preferred Positions 


Second cover—$90 

Page 5—$100 

Pages 7-9-11-13—$90 each 

Standard center spread—$180 

Center of special four-page form—$180 


eee. 





Extra Color 


$35 extra for each color, for two pages or 
less. For more than two pages, $17.50 per 
page per color. 


Inserts (four pages or more) 


$80 per page, furnished complete by the ad- 
vertiser. 


Classified Advertising 
45c per line flat. Not less than 5 lines. 


Contracts for twelve or more pages received before 
January first will entitle an advertiser to our pres- 
ent rates ($75 run of paper) during the entire year 
of 1918, provided at least 14 page is used in one of 
our issues before February 1, 1918, to apply on this 
order. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING Co. 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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156 PRINTERS’ INK 
PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF — 
DECEMBER ADVERTISING | 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1917 1916 1915 1914 Total 
EORODOUNAN oo oss sssessssces HeOj008 Se7 DEL 22,053 30,160 127,817 
Harper’s Magazine........... . 25,930 27,804 26,436 27,216 107,386 
Review of Reviews.... ne 22,870 31,416 26,250 22,907 103,443 
Cea re neeae $20,424 427,526 430,036 17,584 95,570 ] 
World’s Work.......... vs... 21,835 24,052 24,584 23,548 94019 || 
Metropolitan ............ ~»+ $29,295 $23,870 423,217 . 220,407 86,789 | 
I isa dso scene $30,344 $25,286 $16,400 414,118 86,148 || 
a eee Gaia 18,463 26,703 + -18,708 += -22,253 = 86,127 | | 
American Boy....... See 21,146 19,500 19,131 13,829 73,606 HI 
Atlantic Monthly..... secede epee 19,226 18,091 12,768 69,895 
EERE he gr kc Petes wich. Sisk 16,847 18,092 13,930 15,820 64,689 
ROOTES kann a cncse ewes ce $21,727 13,431 13,426 15,508 64,092 | || 
NE i gs cota pe ese $13,166 £19,743 13,450 13,968 60,327 | 
NN Sse So ain pine Siaie wie 8 -soss Sal,B03° SI5812 F17;582 13,692 58,938 | 
Be NR ss asinvcasssenee .. 14,411 15,871 14,461 =—-11,550 $6,293 || 
SS er ae $22,176 12,248 10,640 7,616 52,680 
OVS BAGGAZING ... 22... 000000 11,724 11,449 9,802 7,247 40,222 
Munsey’ ee errr 4,648 7,763 8,442 12,159 33,012 | 
Current Opinion............. £4,799 £7,910 $8,927 +£10,640 32,276 
oe, eee ee ; 2,565 4,579 5,075 5,600 17,819 | 
- an . <a || 
352,596 399,321 340,641 318,590 1,411,148 ||| 
+Changed from standard to flat size. i 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues).. itsesee DATS 126,706 109,989 89,689 437,363 | 
Harper’s Sazar..... i nae 58,357 63,775 43,602 28,692 194,426 | 
Ladies’ Ilome Journal.......... 50,991 39,600 28,453 25,088 144,132 | 
Good House keeping. ... £36,186 $51,911 20,902 20, "341 129,340 | 
Woman’s Home ( ompan iOR..+50, aeeeee 25,784 22,304 19,385 97,796 i| 
NE nw wewees cates | ee 20,361 18,818 17,206 81,591 | 
Pictoriz il Review..... co Bayees 22,902 17,000 14,900 77,085 | 
Woman’s Magazine..... woos 21,065 17,338 15,201 11,923 65,527 | 
MPOBIBMET oo soon eens see eens 21,122 17,134 15,097 12,032 65,385 | 
People’s Home Journal. ; 10,989 12,086 11,737 8,931 43,743 | 
McCall’s Magazine............ 13,532 10,521 10,079 8,541 42,673 
ades World. ......-... we 8,130 10,726 10,800 11,000 40,656 | 
Modern Priscilla.:............. 9,112 9,829 10,689 10,995 40,625 I 
Mother’s Magazine. . ; ee 7,834 7,700 8,579 9,928 34,041 
426,109 436, 373 343,250 288, 651 1,494,383 
+Changed from standard to flat size Ht 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
OE, PME Sinan <schnc oss aeess, ORD 77,156 62,116 28,551 228,438 |} 
ee eae cee <uss' RS 36,795 27,344 24,360 133,334 
Popular Mechanics....:.. isve- Sola" 41,893 31,192 25,032 131,251 | 
Country Life in America....... 28,589 36,068 30,240 28,728 123,625 7 
Popular Science Monthly....... 23,950 23,624 15,956 17,556 81,086 || 
ee eee sive 29S 26,080 20,258 10,940 78,171 
House and Garden............. 16,272 14,224 10,922 9,590 51,008 
Field and Stream....... ; 10,765 11,726 9,288 10,500 42,279 
Physical Culture...........-5. 11,203 9,632 9,539 8,288 38,662 
International SEDs oa oases ee 7,979 10,528 9,396 10,049 37,952 
See ig iex ae ea £10,151 5,443 6,326 8,064 29,984 
Ee eee Tee ee eee 7 302 7,116 7,088 7,644 29,150 
ee 7,646 5,969 7,543 7,611 28,769 
Mustrated World............... 4,581 8,212 8,160 6,720 27,673 J) 
Garden Magazine.......... ay 4,216 5,463 3,505 3,890 17,074 
. 292,131 319,929 258 873 207,523 1,078, 456 
¢Changed from standard to flat size. 
WEEKLIES (4 November issues) 
Saturday Evening Post......... 172, 655 134,009 99,463 75,433 481,560 
Literary Digest.......... . 97,581 79,463 63,860 52,133 293,037 | 
Town and Country..... ..... 763,301 $67,108 449,622 32,846 212,877 | 
BTR oss soaks osc 2... 63,935 55,482 53,379 34,073 206,869 
MEN isin du wicaln avo a<,s0 sce) BBCSO” Ceemeeo 28,322 26,068 117,354 
CSS eee 2... 34,940 *37,837 23,898 18,370 115,045 
i ale i kn 6 as pisciea RROD 933,315 25,794 19,424 104,403 
Christian Herald.......... .... 21,824 *25,897 26,606 18,144 92,471 
Scientific American........... 23,206 20,426 19,349 16,381 79,362 









1,702,978 








537.040 482,773 390,293 292,872 


Grand total ................1,607,876 1,638,396 1,333,057 1,107,636 5,686,965 


+3 issues. *5 issues. 
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| Stanley V. Gibson has been 
8 appointed Western Advertising 
2 || Manager of Cosmopolitan to succeed 


4 || J. H. Williams. 


4 fl Mr. Williams who has been in charge of 
6 the Western Office for fourteen years will 
assume special duties in the New York 
organization. 








Business Manager 









































The Little 











Schoolmaster's 


Classroom 


O the Schoolmaster’s desk 

comes a letter from an ama- 
teur critic who doesn’t like the cur- 
rent advertising copy running for 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., of 
Brockton, Mass. The copy, as 
our readers will remember, con- 
sists of a series of illustrated 
episodes in the life of the founder 
of the business, W. L. Douglas. 
Many of these describe his early 
youth, and his adventures, hard- 
ships, and struggles in establish- 


earth cares about his boyhood 
etc?” 
general effect that what we want 
to know about shoes is shoe-facts, 
Nobody can tell, of course, with 
any definiteness, how many of the 
readers of any given publicati 
care or don’t care to follow 
story of Mr. Douglas’s boyhood; 
but the Schoolmaster “has 4 
hunch,” as the younger generation 
would say, that their number 
larger than this critic admits 
For himself, he confessés 





‘ 
"€ 
_ 


wy 


* ¢ 
Lf we 


that the little pictures of a 
rough and_ stony boyhood 
many years ago have had 
a decided interest, and he has 
followed them closely. Wov- 








rence in making shoes. 
The smart st i are a — in the fashion centres 
y are made Gn puna shoe fectory 
poh rel ag taped 0 chest p paid, 
direction a 


Besides pegging his usual 
quota of shoes each day, 
W.L Douglas was obliged 
to gather fuel to keep the 
fires going. 


enced men, all working with an 

to make the best shoes 
i oy oF FRAUD. No 

seme and the 

pA ont 








las stores in the large 

te call at W. L. Dougla: 
incl dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he 
supply you, 


mail, postage 











ing himself in business. The par- 
ticular advertisement to which the 
Schoolmaster’s correspondent took 
exception was one showing the 
boy Douglas out in the woods 
gathering fuel to keep the fires 
going—a job which he had to do 
in addition to his daily stint of 
shoe pegging. “Mr. Douglas talks 


too much about himself,” remarks 
this 


friendly critic. “Who on 





cee 
honest “Srminon 
= Se the price ya poramyhare 


ipe wales 
he bottom. “TAKE NO Saab ire 
wrer gale by over $000 shoe dealers and 105 
ities. If not con- 
ie 5 sheen, Kgs your 
cann. 


«ene r= booklet said how to order shoes 
Uh, L, DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
TSspart ‘St. Brockton,Mass. 


IS THIS COPY AN ACHIEVEMENT OR A BLUNDER? 


Ge en into, every one of thes 

- : advertisements has been @ 

Vd 'L. DOUGLAS suggestion of the conscien 
PP cy “THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE* tious, honest workmanship 
vo 33 13514549 5 6 748 which Mr. Douglas learned 
You can Save Money by by painful effort is the 

Wearing W. L- Douglas foundation of good shoemak 


ing. One instinctively feels 
—or at least the Schoolmas- 
ter does—that the boy who 
worked so hard and perse 


shoes many years ago is apt 
to have remembered his les- 
sons in later life. 

* * 


Advertising men are all 
too apt to regard the aver- 
age consumer as a_ cold 
blooded, mercenary creature 
with whom nothing matters 
except business facts, ex 
pressed in terms of dollars 
and cents: yet if you will 
stop and think over your 


own circle of _ friends 
you will probably find _ that 
not one in ten runs his af- 


fairs on any such cut-and-dried 
business basis as that. They are 
far more apt to be just plain hu 
man folks, full of mankind's 
blessed tendency to do things on 
impulse, or because of an emo: 
tional appeal, or because John 
Smith, who lives around the cor- 
ner, did. The busiest banker will 
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And he goes on to the} 


veringly at making honest?’ 
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Would You Buy Ciscelation At 
Less Than A Cent Per Thousand? 


You can reach more people at a lower cost with a Flexlume sign than an 
TH y 


other way you know. Thousands see it, day and night, and the operating 
cost is less than the we of a good cigar. A Flexlume showing a trade 
name ties the national advertising to the dealer’s door. 

It is a necessary link in your chain of selling effort, for without somethin 
to point the way the buyers who are “‘sold” through your advertising will'- 
not know where your product can be bought. 

Flexlume electrical signs are so designed that the lights are behind each 
letter of raised white glass—the same lamps serve for both sides of the sign. 
The unbroken outline of each character gives greater reading distance. 


And Flexlumes are day signs as well as night signs. The raised white 
letters on a dark background give an effect which is unsurpassed for 
strength and distinctiveness. A Flexlume is at work the whole 24 
hours. They are the signs the Western Union Telegraph Co. and scores of 
other large users of signs have standardized upon because they have found 
them best value at any price. You too can use them to advantage as a 
means of connecting your name and your advertising with the dealer’s location. , 
ge send for the Flexlume book “Twenty-Four Hours A Day”, or better stil] 

let us send you a sketch showing how your sign will look. 


i Electrical Advertising 
The Flexlume Sign Co., 1439-1446 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Yo 
Canadian Distributors + + The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd.,St. Catherines, Ont. 
Pacific Coast Distributors : Electrical Products Corp., 941 W. 16th St., Los Angeles, Cal, 








READY AFTER 


JANUARY FIRST, 1918 
ADVERTISING and SALES EXECUTIVE 


Ready for a new business con- 
nection—Ready for a live-wire 
opportunity—Keady to tackle a 
big job in a big way—Ready to 
make good again with the right 
sort of a proposition, where spe 
cialized ability and brains are 
expected to show their worth when 
put to the test of getting results 
profitably—Ready to take charge 
of, or organize and systematize 
your advertising and sales work 


Have bought and sold nearly every form 
of advertising. Had splendid agency expe 
rience. Also special work in service de 
partment of one of the largest advertising 
institutions in the country. Exceptional 
training in planning and “agers id busi 
ness-getting literature of all kinds—every 
thing from mail-order follow-up campaigns 
and house-organs to dealer-heips and na 
tional advertising. Thoro knowledge of 
not only what to write, but also of where 
to put it to make it pay. 


Sales education includes activity both ‘‘on 
the firing line’ and as an executive in 
charge of sales force. Ample experience 
in planning and executing successful sales 
propaganda—market study, product analy- 
sis, the distribution scheme, territorial 
assignments, crew-work, sales correspond 
ence with jobber, dealer, agent, consumer, 
ete. Have inside knowledge of most ef 
fective sales and advertising methods as 
used in several different lines of business. 
In handling the ‘‘human element’’ have 
developed the tact and diplomacy as well 
as the firmness and judgment essential to 
successful office management. 


Now in charge of sales and advertising for 
specialty manufacturer—can secure re- 
lease shortly after first of year for the 
right connection. 

A-1 references if you 
after meeting me. 
on request. 

Age 33—college degree—married—healthy 
—not wealthy (yet) but have saved enough 
to acquire some property—steady habits— 
ready to get ‘‘on the job and stay with it.’’ 
Can bring you 12 years’ all-’round busi- 
ness experience plus the trained gray mat 
ter that has made them successful. 

So if you are looking for intelligent initi- 
ative backed by erperienced resourcefulness, 
would be pleased to get in touch with you. 
Please address, ‘‘L. .”’ Box 53, care 
Printers’ Ink, New York, i; es 


still want them 
Details of record sent 














The American 


Photographic Dealer 


30 Church St. New York 
DOGISANOE: The only trade paper in 


ts field. 
CONFIDENCE: Official Organ American 
Photographic Dealers’ Association. An 
unexploited field of live dealers Moceking 
profitable regular and side lines. Would 
your product sell to their able-to-buy 
patrons? These dealers wish to ow. 





HOUSEWIVES rade Journal 


MAGAZINE ..<&22= 
Edited by Mrs. Julian Heath 
President National Housewives League 
Page 429 Lines, $195.00. Line Rate, 50c. 
50,000 guaranieed average monthly circulation 
with Cash Rebate. Subscription $2.00 a year 
Wm.H. Hogg, Adv. Mgr. 7: 45St.N.Y. 
Cole and Freer Metz B. Hayes 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 44 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Boston 
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spend $30 worth of time laugh- 
ing at a basket of puppies in a 
window, and many’s the efficiency 
engineer who will walk a block 
out of his’ way on a rainy night 
to buy his evening paper from 
the old woman on the corner who 
has such a cheery smile. Go to 
the movie theatre some night, and 
count the percentage of the people 
present who fail to smile sym 
pathetically when a picture of a 
baby is flashed. upon the screen, 
That proportion is probably not 
very far from being the same as 
the proportion of readers who 
will turn away impatiently from 
the picture of W. L. Douglas, as 
a ten-year-old boy, cutting wood 
so that he could keep warm while 
he pegged shoes in the midst of 
a bitter New England winter. % 

After all, the Ultimate Co 
sumer .is\ a. human being, evet 
though. he does get capitalized and 
called a Group, with a place in 
text books on economics ;. and the 
more an advertising man realizes 
the common humanity of just 
plain folks, speaking in general, 
the better. 

a * * 

Several instances have recently 

come to the attention of the 


Schoolmaster where manufactur 


ers are showing the buyers of 
their goods how they can make 
them last longer. Here are two 
examples that indicate the tend 
ency. Rosenberg Brothers, cloth 
ing manufacturers, of Rochestef, 
N. Y., devote a good deal of spacé 
in a new book to telling how 
take care of the clothes in the 
home. In the same field, the Hirsh 
Wickwire Company, of Chicagdé, 
is placing a folder in the pocket 
of its suits, giving advice ‘as to 
the care of the garments. “To 
lengthen the life of this suit,” is 
the suggestion, “needs but a little 
thought and care. Neglect alone 
hastens the end. Brush it thor- 
oughly frequently. “Have it 
pressed regularly. When not m 
use, hang smoothly on a wooden 
hanger, the trousers inverted.” 
That’s sound talk, but 
Schoolmaster has been warn 
that it is sometimes possible f 
take too good care of clothes, ¢- 
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In a 
enc The Rapid Elect C 
joey e€ apl ec rotype 0. 
ight W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manag 
rom Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
h Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
Ww ~ U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 
D to e e e 
and New York Cincinnati Chicago 
ople The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
ym: the World 
yf a REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
ea you will, perhaps, find that several of them already soothe what Rapid’s Service means. 
not 
e as - 
who }[—— 
rom mt ° ° 
"| @eE lectrical The Electrical Experimenter 
‘ood E + t now in its fifth year with a circulation of 
hile xperimen er 80,000, has the largest circulation of any 
- of electrical periodical printed in the United 
i ee coe States and abroad. It caters to young men 
0 JAN. 19KE and grown-ups with hobbies, who can afford 
Vet to spend money. An ideal publication for all 
na electrical and mechanical advertising as well 
ane as instruction. 
. In The December issue carried 8,313 lines of 
the paid advertising. Over 200 papers and period- 
izes icals quoted from the columns of THE ELEC- 
‘ust TRICAL EXPERIMENTER last month. 
be Send for circulation statement and rates. 
J 
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Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City. 

















“Reference Advertising” 


Failure to connect the demand for a product with the local source 
of supply is the cause ofgreat wastein advertising. City Directory 
advertising (“Reference Advertising”) shortens the path from buyer 
to seller by putting information about local supply in a logical place 
for buyerstolook. Thecostis small, 


Patrol] ~ 





To make your Catalog | TALK Heegstra 


produce more sales | WITH 
1 Walton HEEGSTRA Inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 








| GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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mark, ask 
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prices on 
Papier 


Old King 


Mache Co., 
Canton, O. 
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pecially in the matter of pressing, 
Hanging clothes up in_ their 
creases and letting them rest for 
a few days is one of the best| 
ways to keep them fresh and new 
looking. It prolongs their life, 
Wouldn’t this make a good sale 












argument for manufacturers, as it ppeal. Es’ 
suggests a more complete ward-piating exp: 
robe? PSeeuTER: 
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High Price of Products Should 


Sell Farm Implements Bos 
The International Harvester Com 
pany is reminding farm implement iling list 
dealers in its trade-journal advertising y printer ¢ 


that the high price of farm products 
gives a particularly good opportunity 
at present to advertise manure spread: 
ers. It is planning a big drive for 1918 
on this class of equipment, it says, and 
adds: 

“Big things are being done in the 
way of manure spreader sales, now 
that prices are soaring, when every 
bushel means more dollars, and extra 
farm profits pay for spreaders in very 
short order.” 

The I.° H.-C. 
been considerably 
present campaign. 


Big 


han to tak 
from plan 
pgency wit 


commission 
533, care O 
\ 
Experience 
eopy for 
jtulletins ar 
new equip 
and comm 
rather than 
Wellman-S¢ 
Ohio. 
WANTED- 
manufactur 
color proce 
work on 0 


line of spreaders has 
enlarged for the 





Returns from Three: 
Dollar Investment 


BomsBay-Liverpoot Export, Ltp., Inc, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
EasTERN DISTRIBUTING BRANCH, 

RocuesTer, N. Y., December 1, 1917. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am enclosing check in full paymentpnd 
for the renewal of my _ subscriptionage and_ sc 
Knowing the disproportion between thejago. Re 
small subscription price and the largejMac A., 1] 
returns derived from reading PRINTERS St., Chicag 























INK, my conscience is not entirely l 
Ts|| case: But—as others are offered the Worl 
OK L E | same deal I am beginning to get hard-bo half ce 
| ened. ALLEN. beveral ex 
OG paaches f 
‘ men, who 
cATA ae Fraudulent Advertising Brerience. 
nent exce 
. . = Sacca Bonna wants something severe : 
Many of antes _uemenn-a . | done to people who don’t do as they Rey 
vertisers, advertising agencies an | advertise to do. He says he saw a sign} nguages 
others requiring high class work use in a street car: ential. 1 
“Buy O’Flannagan’s rubber heels; 50/-———— 
HARLES FRANCIS PRESS | | conte sieeee. ‘f qeyaes.. 
; ; nd so he went and bought a pair, 
ay wrwang cee ee _ mend | but there was no half-dollar attached, Sal 
ee ee and he believes he has been swindled. 
| —“The Yellow Strand.” WANTE 
a 
. e e is ‘ 
Use Lantern Slides for Advertising|‘. “,, 
_ They are like business cards—They suggest the company ; and a. 
its goods. Be sure your product is shown to the public in a increase 
quality setting. Unique Slides are so carefully made that they} ciency o! 
add punch to any display. Your dealer knows the importance of ee’ sien 
having good slides. Write to us. wil inte 
° it 00 
UNIQUE SLIDE CO., 717 Seventh Ave., N. Y. City 














Classified Advertisements 








new HELP WANTED 














Established two years. 
ting experience, etc. Box 525, care 
f PrinTERS’ INK. 





dvertising Solicitor for an automobile 
le journal of large circulation and 
i Give full particulars as 
0 experience and state salary expected. 
ert, Box 654, Post Office, New York. 








Com. Btenographer—Experienced in handling 
eine iling list. One previously employed 
du y printer or lithographer preferred, but 
Cuctse ot essential. State salary. Box 540, 
roe are of Printers’ Ink. 

1918{WANTED — Experienced advertising 


, andfian to take entire charge of accounts— 


from plan to copy—by fast-growing 
| thekgency with recognition. Salary _ or 
NoWkommission according to ability. Box 


very 1533, care of Printers’ Ink. 


very WANTED 


a Experienced publicity man to prepare 
the fORY for trade paper advertisements, 
julletins and news write ups describing 
new equipment installations. Artistic 
and commercial experience required 
ree-|rather than engineering knowledge. The 
aa, Co., Cleveland, 
io. 


Inc.J.WANTED—Man experienced in the 
xs [manufacture of original color plates and 
; color process printing to supervise the 
17, Jwork on original drawings, plates and 
sprinting for work done on both flat bed 
tynd McKee presses. State experience, 
Plant located in Chi- 
Address 
Dearborn 








meni 
tion. age and salary. 
1 thefeago. Replies confidential. 
largefMac A., Room 912, 30 N. 
TERS |St., Chicago. 


y a* - 

th? Worldwide Concern 
sy or half century leader in its line, has 
N. beveral excellent openings at forei 
branches for aggressive and resourceful 
men, who have had sales and executive 
perience. Opportunities for advance- 
verefet exceptional. Must be exempt 
they ("om military service. Please give past 

NY Iaperience in detail, age, salary desired, 
SIG Enguages spoken. Correspondence con- 
. $0 Wdential. Box 520, care Printers’ Ink. 
, 











pair, 


il Sales Executive 


WANTED: Who knows value of 
— educational and inspirational meth- 
n is of “coaching” salesmen. We 

g offer three opportunities: (1) A 
and profitable, independent local sales 
: agency; (2) Spare time business to 
in increase income; (3) Increase effi- 
theyficiency of men now in your depart- 
eofgment. Write in full confidence about 
your aims, for the proposition which 
will interest you. “Selling Sense,” 
8th Floor, 20 E. Jackson, Chicago. 


ty 














Wanted: An advertising manager who 
has business experience and selling abil- 
ity, position with large Food Manufac- 
turer. State experience and salary de- 
sired. Apply Freeman Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Experienced Advertising Man Wanted 


To make headquarters in Detroit, to 
represent automobile trade paper in 
Michigan, Ohio, and part of Pennsylva- 
nia and New York. Preferably should 
be married, and acquainted with the 
automobile trade and advertising agen- 
cies. Excellent opportunities. Refer- 
ences necessary. State salary expected. 
Box 527, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Next Week’s Pay Envelope 


should not be the first consideration of 
the man who is building for the future. 
These are the times of -reconstruction, 
of new perspectives—and new opportuni- 
ties. A leading publisher of class maga- 
zines offers the man who is dissatisfied 
with his work, who is not certain of his 
future, a real opportunity on the adver- 
tising sales staff on straight salary. Lack 
of experience will not count against him. 
He will be carefully trained in a pro- 
fession that is developing big men for 
every phase of big business. And he 
will be helped in every way to make 
himself an important factor in this or- 
ganization. Do you want to talk it 
over? Address, telling your story in 
full, Box 522, care Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Information regarding oppor 
tunity to manufacture article genuinely 
and generally needed. Can invest $3,000 
to $4,000 and services. Desire capable 
business associate able to do the same. 
Box 361, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


To Trade Paper Publishers 


Capital and co-operation are offered to 
publisher of a monthly that only needs 
ideas backed by money to forge ahead. 
The co-operation includes the services 
of a modern printing plant in New York 
City. If your publication has a field 
which it doesn’t cover, let’s get to- 
gether. Box 529, care'of Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPER 
Established over 25 years. Small, but 
good field. Can be somewhat changed 
in character and field increased im- 
mensely. Present owners tied up in 
other capacity. Address Box 514, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


IF YOU ARE A PUBLISHER or ex- 
perienced in publishing, an excellent 
opportunity is open in the woman’s 
magazine field to acquire an interest in 
an established publication with a rapid- 
ly growing circulation and an opportune 
editorial policy because of the part the 
present-day housewife is taking in effi- 
cient home management, conservation, 
etc. Write Box 521, care Printers’ Ink. 



















































































OPPORTUNITY 
Artist, Writer, Student 
Desirable ad may share furnished 
studio in N. Y. C., convenient location, 
telephone, sm terms. Box 543, P. I. 


Get NEW Business 
—MORE Business! 


We read thousands of newspapers for 
you in U. S. Also translate and 
furnish South American clipping re- 
ports. 

“One ear to the ground” is not enough 
for aggressive business. Put dozens 
of ears and eyes searching for Business 
News—items you can turn to profit— 
broaden your sales territory—reduce 
selling cost. 

Just Tell Us What You Want To Know 

and Territory You Want Covered 


THE BOYD SYSTEM, Washington, D.C. 
POSITIONS WANTED 
COPY man (agency) wants to enlarge 

experience. Salary secondary. 


Will you talk to him? Copy, Box 538, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS! 


Here’s a young man, well known to the 
advertisers and agencies of New York 
and Philadelphia who wants to sell your 
advertising space. Been in the business 
for over ten years. Moderate salary. 
Excellent credentials. Address C., Box 

















518, care Printers’ Ink. 

ARTIST 
First-class letterer and designer desires 
whole or part time position in New 
York City. Address Box 530, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ 
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SOME NEW YORK AGENCY 
needs my services. 
layout ability)—thoroughly season 
7 yrs. varied work. Age 32. 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Copy-writer (ply 
ed 
Box a 





ADVERTISING AND SALES ENGINEER 
Energetic young executive, 
with successful 
making good and open for larger 0 
Box 509, 


trained, 


portunity. 


technical 
record, ng 


Printers’ 


Ink, 





Resourceful, 


and copy;. Good writer. Fifteen yeant 
experience trade, technical _ papen 
Newspaper training. . Available Ne 


York or 


active, adv ertising solicitd 


Eastern territory. 
Box 534, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Immediatd 





YOUNG IRISHMAN 
married, college education, pt mg trav 
export, ‘manufacturing and sales exper, 
ence operating own plant (closed dowd 
through war) desires sales position of 
Box 510, 


fering a future. 


care P, |, 





Technical Advertising Manager 
or Agency Copy Writer 
5% years’ technical editorial and adver 


tising experience. 


and business training. Now advertising 
manager of $2,000,000 concern. 


$3,000. 


Box 515, care Printers’ Ink, 


Broad _ engineering 


Salary 


Because | 
the agenc 
results fr 
Seek posi 
ment hea 
correspon 


ences. M 
erate sal 
$17, care 


—_—— 
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tive, ext 
sense, Se 
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» Reference 





Advertisi 
Agency § 
High Gr: 
‘ Thorough 
position 
Fourteen 
advertisi1 
copy anc 
ner in re 
business 
field. S 
and expe 
to results 








What Agency? 


Wants a copy man who has done gooj 
work in the small pasture, but wants t 


stretch his legs? 


job with men who know merchandising 
plans from A to Z. Character, salary 
samples I leave to an interview. A. ¢ 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Box 539, 


This time I want 


Here’s a 
ful expe 
dising. 

ing mana 
wards, h 
as Camp 
trade pt 
United § 
vertising 
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ers’ Sali 
changes 





A Busy Executive Somewhere 


can utilize the services of sensible and 
able young assistant; broad experience 
in 8 years has made him familiar with 
general advertising, office management, 
correspondence, secretarial and_ sales 
work, printing, etc.; present position is 
that of assistant advertising agency man- 
ager; age 25; married; temperate; Gen- 
tile; American; probably draft exempt; 
salary expected $25; highest references. 
An appreciative organization somewhere 
has a permanent place for him. Avail- 
able at once if necessary. Box 541, P. I. 





Draft exempt investigator and advertis- 
ing man. ix years experience. Mar- 
ried, best references. Prefer to remain 
_ New York. Box 513, care Printers’ 
nk. 








Advertising Woman 


Managerial and copy-writing 
with leading New York stores. 
or “Punch” ads. Tactful with buyers; 
knows merchandise, rapid, energetic. High- 
est references. Open Jan. Ilst—for posi- 
tion with agency or first-class store. 

Box 544, Printers’ Ink. 
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Prestige 














Advertising-sales-service man. 
enced manager, salesman,’ buyer, invey 
correspondent and mai} 

Familiar with agency 


tigator, analyst, 
order executive. 
retail, jobbing and 


Age 38, married, splendid health, good 
personality, apt, and have exceptional 
Box 536, care Printers’ Ink 


references. 


Experi 


manufacturing lines 





Advertising Woman, 
Secretary or Executivg 


sister holds a responsible position 
with one of the most prominent news 
the country. 
duties she plans and prepares promotion 
Previous to her coming 
with this paper a year ago, she did simi 
lar work on a Chicago daily for threq 
She is a college woman and hag 
rare business ability. 

But her opportunities are limited and 
her salary lower than it would be fom 


My 
papers in 


advertising. 


years. 


equal service in commercial work 
Some big man, especially in thes 
times, would be fortunate in being abi 
to add her to his organization. H 


should be prepared to pay $30 to $40 
and 
Address “Advertising Manager, 


week as a start, 
year. 


box 526, Printers’ Ink. 
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contract for a reasonable period. 


Because of eleven years’ experience in 
the agency field, I know how to get best 
results from an advertising expenditure. 
Seek position with an agency as depart- 
ment head or office manager. Excellent 
correspondent and auditor. Best refer- 
ences. Married and draft exempt. Mod- 
erate salary to start. Address B., Box 





Advertising manager possessing initia- 
tive, executive ability, and common 
sense, seeks opening in or near Boston. 
Now, and for past 2 years advertising 
manager with New York City newspa- 
per with guaranteed circulation of 100,- 
000. Age 29; married; salary $2,000. 
References. Box 535, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 

Agency Service Dept. Mer., or 

High Grade Copy and Plan Man— 
Thoroughly seasoned executive desires 
position with manufacturer or agency. 
Fourteen years’ experience as sales and 
advertising manager, director of agéncy 
copy and plan departments, and part- 
ner in recognized agency. Would bring 
business to agency. Well known in 
field. Seek position of responsibility 
and expect compensation in proportion 
to results able to achieve. Box 537, P. I. 


Es 





Here’s a man with a wide and success- 
ful experience in sales and merchan- 
dising. Beginning as a retail advertis- 
ing manager, he has worked his way up- 
wards, holding such important positions 
as Campaign Manager with the largest 
trade publishing organization in the 
United States, Service Director of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, etc., and has made 


ea splendid reputation as a Manufactur- 


ers’ Sales Counselor. On account of 
changes in firm now engaging him he 
seeks another field, preferably with a 
large manufacturer, although the right 
, kind of an agency proposition would be 
considered. He has a proven value. 
Address Box 531, Printer’s Ink. 


A Salesmanager 


with ten years’ experience in mechan- 
ical specialties desires to communicate 
with a New York or New England con- 
tern with an opening for a Salesmanager 
or with any representative concern seek- 
ing the services of a reliable represen- 
tative for Boston. Positions in any 
other section will not be considered. 
Have a fine position in a middle west- 
ern city but am anxious to locate per- 





manently in New England. Am able 
to produce figures to demonstrate 
Eility. Have made an increase of 
100% in present position. Familiar 


with modern methods of compensation 
for salesmen. Have been successful in 
building up and retaining a strong sales 
force and believe that with a proposition 
of merit will be able to secure a num- 
ber of high grade salesmen. Any posi- 
tion which will not offer an opportunity 
to earn $10,000 a year will not be in- 
teresting. Will also expect to make a 
Box 
516, care Printers’ Ink. 
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ADV E RTISEMENT Writer — Several 
years’ experience. Imaginative, forceful, 


original copy producer. Age 28; mar- 
ried. Ad-Mngrs.’ Assistant or Agency 
start. Box 532, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising solicitor now with big East- 
ern daily wants change; 15 years’ ex- 
perience as solicitor and adv. manager. 
Seeks connection as adv. manager news- 
paper in city of about 100,000 or will 
consider good solicitor proposition. 
Above draft age, married, highest cre- 
dentials. Business getter and builder. 
Box 542, care Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST — First-class all-around artist 
and idea man. Figure lettering or dec- 
oration. Thorough practical knowl- 
edge of lithography. Knows how to 
handle various mediums. Good airbrush 
man. Advertising agency experience. 
Desires position requiring skill and effi- 
ciency. Will take home work. John 
Reder, 258 W. 154th st., New York. 


ADVERTISING - SALES 
Original ideas, sensible, compelling 
copy, greater salesmanship, well bal- 
anced artistic standards and analytical 
ability developed during ten years of 
broad and diversified experience con- 
stitute reason why I should prove ex- 
teptionally valuable to the agency, manu- 
facturer or business requiring such 
qualifications. I shall consider oppor- 
tunity of greater consequence than 
initial salary. Confidential. Box 524, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
SALES MANAGER, OR BOTH— 


A man with thirteen years’ experience 
as engineering, sales and advertising 
executive — Westinghouse, Packard, 
other large corporations. Desires 
change on account of war conditions 
in former business. Practical engineer 
with wide experience in sales and ad- 
vertising, in technical products and 
business utilities fields. Increased 
one principal’s business from $300,000 
to $5,000,000 in three years, without 
war orders. American, age 36, of 
Anglo-French extraction. Address In- 
dividual, Box 519, care Printers’ Ink. 


e° ° e 

Ability to Dig Deep 
into manufacturing, sales and advertis- 
ing problems has enabled me to score a 
high percentage of successes in the 
marketing of automobiles and accesso- 
ries, electrical machinery, railway equip- 
ment and supplies, etc. Was for 10 
years service man with largest technical 
publishing firms in this country— 
years, agency solicitor and copy man— 
1 year, sales and advertising manager 
automobile accessories. Can retain pres- 
ent connection indefinitely, but want to 
connect with automobile, motor truck or 
accessory manufacturer, or with agency 
handling automobile or industrial ac- 














counts. 35 years old, married. Salary, 
$3,500. Will go where the opportunity 
is. Box 528, care Printers’ Ink. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Artist, Writer, Student 
esirable party ny share furnished 
tudi \. y { nvenient watiot 

Box 43, P. I 


Get NEW — 
—MORE Business! 


We read thousands of newspapers for 
you in U. &. Also transiate and 
furnish South American clipping re- 
ports 
‘One ear to the ground” is not enough 
for aggressive business Put dozens 
f ears and eyes searching for Business 
News—items you can turn to profit 
broaden your sales territory—-reduce 
selling cost. 
Just Tell Ue What You W. ' To Know 
and Territory You Wan Covered 
THE BOYD SYSTEM, Washington, D.C. 


___ POSITIONS WANTED 


COPY man (agency) wants to enlarge 
experience. Salary secondary. 
Will you talk to him? Copy, Box 538, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS! 


Here’s a young man, well known to the 
advertisers and agencies of New York 
and Philadelphia who wants to sell your 
advertising space. Been in the business 
for over ten years. Moderate salary. 
Excellent credentials. Address C., Box 
518, care Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
First-class letterer and designer desires 
whole or part time position in New 
York City. Address Box 530, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











INK 


SOME NEW YORK AGENCY 

services. Copy-writer (plus 
thoroughly seasoned by 
Hox 512 


eods my 
layout ability) 
yrs wasted werk Age 32 
sre Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING AND SALES ENGINEER 
Energetic young executive, technically 
trained, with successful record, now 
making good and open for larger op 
portunity Box 509, Printers’ Ink 


advertising solicite 
nd py;. Good writer Fifteen years 
trade, technical papers 
Newspaper training Available New 
York or Eastern territory. Immediate 
Box 534, care of Printers’ Ink 


Kesou wtive 


experience 


YOUNG IRISHMAN 
married, college education, broad travel, 
export, maneliatusing and sales experi 
ence operating own plant (closed down 
through war) desires sales position of- 
fering a future. Box 510, care P. I. 

Technical Advertising Manager 
or Agency Copy Writer 
5% years’ technical editorial and adver 
tising experience. Broad engineering 
and business training. Now advertising 
manager of $2,000,000 concern. Salary 
$3,000. Box 515, care Printers’ Ink. 


W hat Agency? 


Wants a copy man who has done good 
work in the small pasture, but wants to 
stretch his legs? This time I want a 
job with men who know merchandising 
plans from A to Z. Character, salary, 
samples I leave to an interview. A. rol 
Box 539, care Printers’ Ink. 











A Busy Executive Somewhere 


can utilize the services of sensible and 
able young assistant; broad experience 
in 8 years has made him familiar with 
general advertising, office management, 
correspondence, secretarial and _ sales 
work, printing, etc.; present position is 
that of assistant advertising agency man- 
ager;age 25; married; temperate; Gen- 
tile; American; probably draft exempt; 
salary expected $25; highest references. 
An appreciative organization somewhere 
has a permanent place for him. Avail- 
able at once if necessary. Box 541, P. I. 





Draft — investigator and advertis- 


ing man. Six years experience. Mar- 
ried, best references. Prefer to remain 
. a York. Box 513, care Printers’ 
nk. 








Advertising Woman 


Managerial and copy-writing experience 
with leading New York stores. Prestige 
or “Punch” ads. Tactful with buyers; 
knows merchandise, rapid, energetic. High- 
est references. Open Jan. Ist—for posi- 
tion with agency or first-class store. 

Box 544, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising-sales-service man. Experi- 
enced manager, salesman, buyer, inves- 
tigator, analyst, correspondent and mail 
order executive. Familiar with agency, 
retail, jobbing and manufacturing lines. 
Age 38, married, splendid health, good 
personality, apt, and have exceptional 
references. Box 536, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Woman, 
Secretary or Executive 


My sister holds a responsible position 
with one of the most prominent news- 
papers in the country. Among other 
duties she plans and prepares promotion 
advertising. Previous to her coming 
with this paper a year ago, she did simi- 
lar work on a Chicago daily for three 
years. She is a college woman and has 
rare business ability. 

But her opportunities are limited and 
her salary lower than it would be for 
equal service in commercial work. 
Some big man, especially in these 
times, would be fortunate in being able 
to add her to his organization. He 
should be prepared to pay $30 to $40 a 
week as a start, and more within a 
year. Address “Advertising Manager,” 
box 526, Printers’ Ink. 
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« of eleven years’ experience in 
eney field, | know how to get best 
from an advertising expenditure 
ech position with an agency as depart 
head or office manager. Excellent 
pondent and auditor. Best refer 

Married and draft exempt, Mod 
slary to start. Address B., Box 
ire Printers’ Ink 


hig manager possessing imitia 

executive ability, and common 
seeks opening in or near Boston 
und for past 2 years advertising 
er with New York City newspa 
th guaranteed circulation of 100, 
Age 29; married; salary $2,000 
Box 535, Printers’ Ink 
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dv rtising Manager 

Agevcy Service Dept. Mgr., or 

Hig! Grade Copy and Plan Man— 

Tho oughly seasoned executive desires 

mm with manufacturer or agency. 

Fou teen years’ experience as sales and 
ive rtising manager, director of agency 
p) and plan departments, and part- 
er ‘n recognized agency. Would bring 
isivess to agency. Well known in 

tiel Seek position of responsibility 
nd expect compensation ‘in proportion 

to results able to achieve. Box 537, P. I. 





Here’s a man with a wide and success- 
ful experience in sales and merchan- 
lising. Beginning as a retail advertis- 
ng manager, he has worked his way up- 
vards, holding such important positions 
as Campai anager with the largest 
trade publishing organization in the 
United States, Reeves Director of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, etc., and has made 
i splendid reputation as a Manufactur- 
ers’ Sales Counselor. On account of 
changes in firm now engaging, him he 
seeks another field, preferably with a 
large manufacturer, although the right 
kind of an “eer, proposition would be 
considered. e has a proven value. 
Address Box 531, Printer’s Ink. 


A Salesmanager 


with ten years’ experience in mechan- 
ical specialties desires to communicate 
with a New York or New England con- 
cern with an opening for a Salesmanager 
or with any representative concern seek- 
ing the services of a reliable represen- 
tative for Boston. Positions in any 
other section will not be considered. 
Have a fine position in a middle west- 
er!’ city but am anxious to locate per- 
menently in New England. Am able 
to produce figures to demonstrate 
ibility. Have made an increase of 
7o in present position. Familiar 
wih modern methods of compensation 
fo’ salesmen. Have been successful in 
building up and retaining a strong sales 
fo ce and believe that with a proposition 
0: merit will be able to secure a num- 
ber of high grade salesmen. Any posi- 





tin which will not offer an opportunity 
t earn $10,000 a year will i 
te esting. 
catract for a reasonable period. 
5'0, care Printers’ Ink. 
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\DVERTISEMENT Writer Severa 
experience. Imaginative, forceful 
original copy producer. Age 28; mar 


years 





ied Ad angre.” Assistant or Agency 
start Hox 532, care Printers’ In 
Advertising solicitor now with big East 
ern daily wants change; 15 years’ ex 
perience as solicitor and adv. manager 
Secks connection as adv. manager news 
paper in city of about 100,000 or will 
onsider good solicitor proposition 
Above draft age, married, highest cre 
dentials Business getter and builder 
Box 542, care Printers’ Ink 

ARTIS1 First-class all-around artist 
and idea man. Figure lettering or dec- 
oration Thoroug practical knowl 
edge of lithography. Knows how to 


handle various mediums. Good airbrush 
man Advertising agency experience. 
Desires position requiring skill and effi 
ciency. Will take home work. John 
Reder, 258 W. 154th st., New York. 


COPY - PLAN - IDEA MAN 
ADVERTISING - SALES 
Original ideas, sensible, compelling 
copy, greater salesmanship, well bal- 
anced artistic standards and analytical 
ability developed during ten years of 
broad and diversified experience con- 
stitute reason why I should prove ex- 
zeptionally valuable to the agency, manu- 
facturer or business requiring such 
qualifications. I shall consider oppor- 
tunity of greater consequence than 
initial salary. Confidential. Box 524, 

care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
SALES MANAGER, OR BOTH— 


A man with thirteen years’ experience 
as engineering, sales and advertising 
executive — Westinghouse, Packard, 
other large corporations, Desires 
change on account of war conditions 
-in former business. Practical engineer 
with wide experience in sales and ad- 
vertising, in technical products and 
business utilities fields. Increased 
one principal’s business from $300,000 
to $5,000,000 in three years, without 
war orders. American, age 36, of 
Anglo-French extraction. Address In- 
dividual, Box 519, care Printers’ Ink. 


e e e 
Ability to Dig Deep 
into manufacturing, sales and advertis- 
ing problems has enabled me to score a 
high percentage of successes in the 
marketing of aufomobiles and accesso- 
ries, electrical machinery, railway equip- 
ment and supplies, etc. Was for 10 
years service man with largest technical 
publishing firms in this country—2 
years, agency solicitor and copy man— 
1 year, sales and advertising manager 
automobile accessories. Can retain pres- 
ent connection indefinitely, but want to 
connect with automobile, motor truck or 
accessory manufacturer, or with agency 
handling automobile or industrial ac- 
counts. 35 years old, married. Salary, 
$3,500. Will go where the opportunity 
is. Box 528, care Printers’ Ink. . 
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*Absolutely net cash lineage 


SCRIBNER'S 


—the best-balanced 
magazine in America 
* gaining 
gaining 
gaining 
*1915 128,270 
*1916— 167,024 


"1917— 188,608 


1916 gain over 1915, 30% 
1917 « « 1916,12% 


1917 « «1915,47% 
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If your nationally advertised prod. 
uct is an “Upstairs” product, and 
not “Marked Down” to the base- 
ment, then you owe it to yourself 
to consider well the following tab‘e 
of advertising (in agate lines) of 
Mandel Bros., Chicago, in the 
seven Chicago papers for the first 
six months of 1917: 


Upstairs Basement 



























TRIBUNE - 190,374 6,377 
News - - 90,503 103,812 
Journal - 56,342 86,461 
American - - 47,691 87,342 
Herald - 75,982 3,628 
Post - - 49,878 

Examiner - 27,266 8,205 


The Chicago Tribune carried from this 
well known Chicago store more “Upstairs” 
advertising than any two evening papers 
combined, and more than the other two 
morning papers combined. If your nation- 
ally advertised product is an “Upstairs” 
product, then the paper to use for adyer- 
tising it to Chicago families is 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 












